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Central Articles. 

Hkkk C'onti ibutors present Ihelr own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not indoise all we print, but desire our 
readers to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Fast the Good.” 

SICK-HEADACHE. 

BY JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 

The number of persons in the United States 
who are subject to periodical sick-headache is 
much larger than is generally supposed. The 
majority, however, of those who have it, are fe¬ 
males, and of those the larger portion are married 
women. 

It has fallen in my way to have suggested to a 

great many, means for overcoming the difficulty 

which, upon trial, have proved entirely successful 
I have found that in almost all instances the de¬ 
rangement was reactionary in its nature, resulting 
from over-taxation of the organic and cerebro- 
nervous systems. Generally speaking, the mor¬ 
bid exhibition depends upon reactionary condi¬ 
tions of the organic nervous system, the digestive 
organs having been outraged by dietetic indul¬ 
gences. 

Of all the substances taken into the stomach, 
and passing into the circulation, the effects of 
which are productive of the peculiar manifesta¬ 
tion known as Sick-headache, I am not aware of 
any so marked as that of the tea-plant. In being 
applied to for advice and counsel, by persons suf¬ 
fering from sick headache, I now do not recollect 
of having a larger proportion than one in eight 
who were troubled with it, who did not drink, in 
some form, infusions of tea. Occasionally I have 
found persons who did not drink tea to have sick- 
headache, arising from too severe intellectual ex¬ 
ercise. Occasionally, also, I have known persons 
who were in ihe habitual use of tobacco to be 
afflicted with sick-headache, these persons drinking 
no tea, but coffee instead. Such cases, however, 
were proportionally very small to the whole num¬ 
ber of those whom I have known as suffering from 
this abnormal condition of the system, hence the 
treatment suggested to such persons has, in the 
latter years of my practice, been very straight¬ 
forward and simple. 

True, almost all persons who have sick-head- 


acbe live unliealthfully in other directions. Wo¬ 
men, especially, wear unhealthful styles of dress, 
live too much in the house, are taxed too much 
by child bearing and nursing of children, work 
too hard and sleep too little. But bad as these all 
are, the additional derangements of their nervous 
systems, which drinking tea especially causes, are 
necessary in order to produce habitual or peri¬ 
odical sick headache. I have on record over fif¬ 
teen hundred women, whom I have never seen, all 
of whom were tea drinkers, who have, through 
the advice of Dr. Austin, Dr. Hurd, and myself, 
been relieved from sick-headache by following out 
our suggestions, to abandon once and forever the 
use of this poisonous beverage, while at the same 
time they sought., in other directions, to enhance 
the normal conditions of their systems by general 
hygienic methods of living, and I feel at liberty 
to offer to the readers of the Water-Curf. Jour¬ 
nal the following formula, as likely to produce in 
cases of sick-headache, where the sufferers are 
tea-drinkers, such results as will be in the main 
gratifying to them in the way of relief: 

I —Cease to drink tea in any form. 

II.—If addicted to its use, for the first month 
of abstinence to avoid hard labor, whether of body 
or brain. 

in. — If the person be a female, to wear the 
American costume, and live largely in the open 
air. 

IV. —To sleep abundantly, taking, if possible, a 
nap in the daytime. 

V. —Avoid the use of all fresh meats and 
spices. 

VL—Bathe the body three times a week by 
general ablution in water of a mild temperature, 
being rubbed by an attendant after the bath, and 
lying down in bed, well covered up, for an hour or 
two thereafter. 

VH.—Securing daily evacuations of the bowels, 
if possible, by the use of food of which a large 
proportion should be made of unbolted wheat meal; 
but if not successful by this process, to use as an 
assistant, injections of tepid water, taken at such 
time of day as, under the best and healthiest con¬ 
dition of the bowels, the person is habituated to 
seek relief. 

VIII.—To be sure that during this transitional 
! period from the use to the disuse of the tea-bev- 
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q) ernge, the social relationships of the person shall 
v) be a* pleasant as possible, and all the conditions 
of life as free from care and responsibility as 
may be. 

In a month from the time the sufferer ceases to 
u«e this beverage, and has been in use of this plan 
of treatment, if she or he does not find evidences j 
of positive improvement, I am wi ling to give fur- j 
tber advice in the case, upon personal applica- > 
tion by letter, without fee or reward. I am \ 
so sure that this plan or method of seeking re- j 
lief will prove actually beneficial, that I take the \ 
liberty to state it thus frankly, because the basis 5 


‘ Well, now, T wonder who she is! 

Her husband (for it was her husband sitting by 



given instance, is to be decided by the views which 
the observer cherishes in respect to the rights and 


her side) replied, “I should like to know—I wish ) privileges of ihe w are/. In mis n.aner I think 


of my faith has under my practice grown to be so 
b oad as to justify me in relying upon it with the 
most entire satisfaction. 


RAILROAD MUSINGS-No. 10. 

THE AMERICAN COSTUME. 

BY H. H. HOPE. 

I was traveling on the New York Central Rail¬ 
road not long since, when, at a station where the 
cars stopped to wood and to water, a lady entered 
and took a seat. I was made aware of her en¬ 
trance by exclamations on the part of a gentle¬ 
man and lady who sat opposite me. Their sur¬ 
prise was so manifest, that it induced me to turn 
my head to see what it was that had so suddenly 
awakened in them curiosity or interest, and I be¬ 
held a woman, dressed in what, among Health 
Reformers, is kuown as the American Costume. 
Who she was I did not know, nor was it necessary, 
in order to perceive that she was a woman of 
talent, culture, and very neatly, though somewhat 
richly dressed. The seat which she took was so 
far removed from my own and that of the persons 
sitting opposite me, as to enable conversation in 
the first instance to be carried on between us, 
without necessarily informing her that her costume 
was the immediate cause of it. 

The persons whose surprise had led me to turn 
my head for the purpose of seeing what had 
caused it, and thus informed me of the lady’s 
presence, were traveling acquaintances made up 
for the occasion. Railroad traveling is quite 
monotonous at best, and persons whose social 
faculties are large, and who readily make ac¬ 
quaintances without much formality, if they are 
thrown together for a long distance of a journey, 
break over the ordinary exclusiveness, and seek 
at least to know so much of each other as will 
enable them to pass the time agreeably. In this 
way a lady and gentleman, who were sitting op¬ 
posite me, and myself had entered upon an ac¬ 
quaintance for the time, and had been discussing 
many points of interest relating to the country, 
its politics, its institutions, and general welfare. 
The appearance of a woman dressed so out of 
fashion, yet with such evident taste and comfort, 
furnished a new topic, and we immediately com¬ 
menced conversation upon it, as if we were soldiers 
rushing into the thickest of a fight. 

As is always my habit, so I followed it on this 
occasion, permitting myself to be introduced to 
the conversation, rather than taking the lead. 
The lady sitting opposite me, therefore, began by 
saying— 


we could fiud out. If there was any way of ; 
making her acquaintance I should- like it very 
much—she looks like an intelligent woman.” 

“ Well, I do not know,” said his wife, “ whether \ 
I should care to make her acquaintance or not. I 
should like to know who she is”—and then turn- \ 
ing to me, said, ‘ What do you think of this new \ 
style of dress that women are gradually coming 
to wear ?” \ 

“ I think very much of it,” I said. 

“Do you?” she rejoined. 

“ Yes, I do; I think it very much superior to the \ 
present style of dress worn by your sex, in two j 
respects— in its appearance, being much more \ 
conformable to true taste, and, therefore, more 
beautiful; and being very much more useful, and, \ 
therefore, more available and healthful.” i 

“ Do you think it good-looking?” her husband < 
inquired. 

“ Most certainly I do. It may appear lacking 
in the elements of fitness, after our ideas of what \ 
is fit for a woman to wear; but then it should be 


J i 


I must be right because, were it otherwise, that 
is, were there no difference in any one’s mind in 
respect to the conditions of actual life which the 
sexes are at liberty to assume, there certainly 
would not need to be any marked difference in the 
public representations or illustrations which they 
would be called upon to make of their conditions. 
For instance, if you did not feel that the sphere 
Nature designed you to fill was essentially differ¬ 
ent from that which she designs your wife to fill, 
there is no such difference in your structures as to 
demand essential and radical separation in the 
tityle of the clothing you wear. 

“ Assuming that your view is right, that men and 
women are naturally related to life and its ac¬ 
tivities from different stand-points, and that the 
working up of these activities involves them in the 
performance of duties essentially unlike, the dis¬ 
tinction that has grown up everywhere, to be ac¬ 
knowledged as a fit one in their styles of dress, 
has its basis of such recognition in the primary 
s fact their unlikeness. Dress, therefore, aside 
remembered that the common ideas of fitness, in ) from its necessities, or utilities, or the fancies of 


respect to woman’s dress, are exceedingly conven¬ 
tional, and therefore quite likely to be in opposi¬ 
tion to the principle of intrinsic fitness, or what 
may be in other words denominated the law of 
laste. The fact is, in marters pertaining both to 
beauty, or what we commonly call good taste, and 
to health, or what may be denominated the laws 
of life, Society does not regard woman as a 
Human beiDg, amenable in all general respects to 
those principles or rules of action that are recog¬ 
nized as applicable to Humanity. Civilization, 
under the softening influence of the Gospel, has 
done somewhat to relieve us from barbaric notions 
in regard to her, but essentially we are savage, 
as all people must be who insist on conferring 


the wearer, as far as a difference in style is con¬ 
cerned, becomes a badge of sex. Your dress as 
you do primarily to let everybody know that you 
are a human being of the male gender, commonly 
denominated a man. Your wife dresses as she 
does, for the purpose of letting everybody know 
that she is a human being of the female gender, 
commonly denominated a woman. After having 
settled this point, as a matter absolutely obliga¬ 
tory upon yourselves respectively, you then tal 
into account the minor considerations of style, a^ 
herein you consult, according to your own abil¬ 
ities, your individual taste, or you follow fashion, 
which is the collective public taste of the people 
among whom you live. This is the real reason 


t °w!l“! n L i !‘l e ! d ..l_ a0 . kn0Wled8ing - and women 


her rights. Woman, in this country, has yet to be 
lifted up into a sphere where, by common consent, 
she shall live by virtue of her intrinsic right to 
liberty, as the great consequent of her right to 
life. At present, she is permitted to live. What¬ 
ever in the way of institutions or arrangements 
are available to her, presents itself in the way of 
privilege , and she holds it by sufferance. Neces¬ 
sarily, the effect is to qualify our notions in respect 
to everything that belongs to her, making it con¬ 
form to our original ideas of her, and of the sphere 
she ought to occupy. 

“ In the department of taste, or whatever has to 
do with ornamenting her person or cultivating 
her higher faculties, of course we can rise no 
higher than our original principles. These being 
of an inferior order, necessarily make our ideas in 
regard to her quite artificial, very limited, and 
their practical application decidedly conventional; 
so that in the matter of dress, what is fit for her 
to wear, or—to use other language—in what way 
she may so dress, as in our judgment to show 
good taste, is regulated entirely and exclusively 
by our first, principle in regard to who she is, and 
what she is, and the sphere which, in our opinion, 
she may appropriately fill. 

“ Good taste in respect to Woman’s dress, in a 


lo come back, then, to the original point of inquiry 
made by you and your wife as to why I think this 
lady has dressed in good taste, and why I think 
her style of dress is more appropriate than that 
usually worn by persons of her sex— 

“ First, all she needs to do in order to conform to 
the true idea which Society cherishes* in respect 
to dress for herself and her sex, is that she should 
make such distinctions in it as shall, everywhere 
she goes, permit everybody without any particular 
difficulty to come to the conclusion that she is a 
woman. In this respect the American Costume is 
beyond criticism It is decidedly unlike any style 
of dress worn by men. For instance, the hat she 
has upon her head is not worn anywhere by men. 

\ You see she has a bracelet on her wrist; men do 
not wear bracelets. She has a large breastpin put 
upon her neck; men never wear breastpins as 
large as hers, nor do they put them in the same 
place. The collar which she has is entirely unlike 
that which men wear, and her hair is worn differ¬ 
ently from the style in which men wear theirs. 

Now these, each in itself, are little things, but . 
positively significant, and together are unmistak- A 
able proofs that she is a woman. At least they \ ( 
are as much so as the common style of dress fur- 6 * 
nishes, for if it is to be said that, dressed in this £A) 
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costume, she may be a man in disguise, such an 
argument goes with equal force against the long 
dress, for it is quite easy to conceive that a man 
could put on the^long skirts, and therefore, in 
disguise, could pass for a woman. She then ful¬ 
fills what,*as a woman, Society has a right to de¬ 
mand of her, which is to dress hferself so that she 
shall be known to be a woman. Having done 
this, her individual liberty or personal independ¬ 
ence comes into use absolutely. She may con¬ 
sult her own comfort, her own wishes, her own 


for any purpose, that she is a woman. I am frank 
to say to you that I regard this view as exceed- 
ingly unjust to her, practically degrading her, 
laying ttie foundation of effeminacy in all that 
pertains to her character, and of course to the 
position she occupies. 

“ Do you a>k me wherein I would qualify this 
view in respect to her ? I answer exactly at that 
point where society permits it to be qualified in 
regard to persons of my own sex. Take you and 
your wife sitting side by side. From one yeur's 


taste, her health, her business, and society has end to another, your wife—and in this she repre¬ 
nothing to do with her on the subject. It would sents the entire womanhood of the nation—never 


be as impertinent in interfering in this respect, 
as it would be were it to say how many times she 
should che^ a morsel of food, when eating before 
swallowing it. 

“ Undoubtedly, this lady has taken it upon]her- 
self to think this matter all over, and has acted 
with exceedingly good sense in deciding it; for 
while changing her style of garmenture so as that 
it is very unlike that which other ladies wear, she 
has not forgotten that the social obligation rests 
upon her to be so dressed as readily to be recog¬ 
nized as a woman. Neither you nor I know the 
motives that prompted her to put on this costume ; 
but suppose we enter into that field, and see what 
reasons, abstractly considered, there are which 
may have operated upon her to induce her to 
chauge her style of dress. 


forgets, no matter where she is, nor what she is 
about, that she is a woman. If she does forget it, 
and so openly and palpably as to draw public at¬ 
tention to the fact, society criticises her, not un¬ 
likely you criticise her, and most certainly she 
criticises and reproaches herself. 

“ But how is it with you. sir ? I might say with 
almost entire certainty, that yours is the opposite > 
relation. Instead of remembering, on all occa¬ 
sions, and everywhere, that you are a human 
being of the male gender, you, for the greater 
part of the time, simply remember that you are a 
human being, and your sexuality is never thought \ 
of. Why, then, should your and her relative posi- l 
tions to inherent or nobler forces, which, when > 
developed, establish character, be so different ? \ 
I would have woman in the sphere which she fills 


for the first time, new ideas are presented to us 
and new thoughts are being born in us. 

While 1 was reflecting to see w ur point I next 
should make,' my gentleraan-traveliDg friend 
spoke, saying: “ This subject has much more 
depth to it than I have beeu accustomed to give 
it.” 

“Oh, yes!” I replied, “Truth p.lways lies 
deep, and crops out to the surface in such small 
portions as to give us only a very imperfect view 
of the immensity of her nature and the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the relations she sustains.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “you have set me and, I 
doubt not, my good wife at thought, and I pre¬ 
sume others ; may I ask you to proceed, for I can 
see already that there are many additional points 
in which this matter may be presented that must 
have a bearing on woman, and the proper expan¬ 
sion of her nature, and the growth of her char¬ 
acter.” 

I then resumed ; but a further narrative of the 
conversation must be left till the next number of 
the Journal. 


SALT AND ITS OFFICES. 


• Let me say, then, that to me a good reason for j forget her sexuality just as much as I would have 


her wearing it, and why every woman should 
wear it, is, that, bearing in mind the obligation 
that rests upon all women everywhere to be 
known as women, it becomes a duty for them 
thereafter to be as much like men as possible. I 
believe in that social philosophy which prompts 
the sexes, and enjoins upon them the duty to 
grow toward each other, because, while there 
are between them great points of unlikeness, the 
things wherein they disagree are as n >thing com¬ 
pared to the things wherein they agree. Hence 
they should act toward each other respectively 
from the points of their agreement, or in view of 
things which they hold in common, rather than 
from their points of unlikeness, or from things 
which each holds exclusively. 

“ Just to the extent that sexuality having its 
sphere of operations, and imposing duties, be¬ 
comes active in the development of character , it 
tends to separate men aud women. Do you get 
my meaning ? I intend to say that when a hu¬ 
man being, of the feminine gender, sets about the 
developing of her character from the point of sex, 
to the degree that she operates from that view 
must she necessarily elaborate force or power in 
a direction opposite to that which a human being 
of the male gender would do were he to set about 
to develop character in view of his sex. You see 
the point ? If you do, consider for a moment to 
what extent the human nature of a woman is 
trained, regulated, shaped, educated, and char¬ 
acterized in view of her sexuality. Society in its 
blindness and want of thought has permitted itself 


man forget it, neither remembering it, except for 
set purposes; acting in view of it only on special 
occasions; answering all its needs, and appropri¬ 
ately responding to the obligations it imposes 

and the duties which grow out of it, and then 
forgetting it.” 

Here I paused to take breath and make ob¬ 
servations. I need not say to the readers of the 
Water-Cukf: Journal that by this time every 
man and woman in the car, including the lady in 
the American Costume, were interested in this 
discussion, for as l warmed up to the advocacy of 
the views I held, naturally my voice took a little 
more elevated tone, and attention was directed to 
what I was saying. Gradually one person left his 
seat, and theu another, till I found myself, with¬ 
out any intention of being so, lifted up into the 
condition of a public preacher, as I had so many 
times before, with an audience very attentive. 

I do not know when I have seen a greater 
change come over the face of a person than 


We noticed in a weekly paper, not long since, 
an article under the above heading. The writer 
of the piece referred to, to prove his position, 
\ quotes Professor Johnston, who says “ that certain 
\ animals eat salt, therefore it is for their health 
; that they should have it”—“ that it is fuu d in 
: large quantities in the blood, therefore it should 
\ he eaten”—“ that man could not live without it,” 

> etc. Because certain animals eat salt with apparent 

$ relish, is no certain criterion from which to judge 
\ of its utility. We have known c «ttle to eat lime, 
; ashes, blue clay, old bones, scraps of leather, de- 
| caying wood, etc. ; but this does not prove, to our 
\ m nd, that these articles ate useful to them. It 
| rather indicates that their instincts and appetites 
have become perverted. Tlieir appetites may be 
\ perver ed as well as man’s. How often do we see 
j it in the latter! n>t one in a hundred has a nor- 
| uial or natural appetite. We see people using tea, 
cofLe, spices, vinegar, tobacco, beer, cider, rum, 

5 etc. This does not prove that they are useful. 

| It proves the physical depravity and perversion of 
; their nature. Professor Johnston says, “ from 
| time immemorial it has been known that without 
sain, man would miserably perish.” 

We believe there is nothing to sustain this asser- 


passed over the face of the lady with whose hus- j tion, either in facts or science. We have no evi- 


band, and with whom I had been conversing. < dence of our first parents using it, or that it was 


When the lady wearing the American Costume \ used by any of the antediluvians. The North 


came into the cars, and the man and his wife saw 
her, the contempt upon the wife’s face was so 
visible, that it wa3 one of the chief reasons 
prompting me to look round and see what it was 
that had so suddenly awakened in her such an 
expression. But when I ceased for a moment the 
presentation of my views, she had followed me so 
intently, and had so ingeuuously received what I 
said, that her face was luminous, and she looked 


to express the opinion that this should be the fact j just as though if she could only have gotten 


A in all directions, that woman should Dever regard 
\( herself simply as human, but always and every¬ 
where as a human being of the feminine gender; 
jyl that she never should forget on any occasion, nor 


through the crowd, of her own accord she would 


have gone aud spoken to the lady in the American > 
Costume. Tnis encouraged me very much. 


B 


The husband looked grave, as we all do when, 


American Indians did not use it until the whites 
taught them to do so. In 1809 Wm. Bryant went 
with a hundred and twenty men, under the 
United States Government, beyond the Rooky 
Mountains, to conduct to their homes the Indian 
chiefs who were brought to the seat of Govern¬ 
ment by Lewis and Clark. They remained with 
the Indians two jears, subsisting entirely, as the 
Indians did, up :n esculent fruits and roots, such 
as the forests afforded, and the flesh of wild 
animals, with wa f er, without sale or tlieadmixt re tj 
<»f any foreign subs'ances. They soou learned tor 
relish the r food without it. Most of the men be- £ 
longing to the company were, when they left tbe \ 
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United States, more or ices disordered in their 
health and affi c'ed with chronic ailments. They 
were all restored to health, and became, like the 
Indians among whom they dwelt, remarkably 
robust and active. This does not look like dying 
a miserable death for the want of salt! Few, if 
any, of the purely flesh-eating portion of the 
human family ever use it in any manner, and 
most of the human family who subsist mostly on 
vegetable food, wholly abstain from it. It is a 
fact worthy of note, that those nations through¬ 
out the whole earth, other circumstances be ng 
equal, that eat their food in the plainest and most 


ities are offensive to the vital sensibilities of the 
organs; it always causes vital reaction or resist¬ 
ance; this vital resistance cor sti utes the only 
stimulus ever produced by it; it always and in 
evitably tends to produce chron’c debility and j houses and barns, in many places, were trans- 
disease. The stomach, intestine?, absorbents, jj formed into something like little architectural 
veins, heart, arteries, and all the other.organs of \ islands in a boundless waste of waters. Early in 


Valley of the Mohawk for forty or fifty miles. 
Roads and fields were converted into rivers and 
lakes pro tan ; fences were standing one half, 
two thirds, and three fourths under water, and 


the body, are always irritated, debilitated, an 1 
| exhausted by its presence. 4ih. It never pro 
| motes digestion, nor any of t’ e assimilating 
| functions of the system; on the contrary, it 
always retards those functions, and is unfavorable 
to all the vital changes. It is a well ascertained 


simple style, or, in other words, that use no salt j * n j.j ie sc * ience 0 f physiology, that the dietetic 


or other seasonings, are the most robust and 
healthy people. As far as our own experience 
goes, it is in favor of rejecting salt. We have 
eaten our food for years without it, and believe 
that we have been greatly benefited by so doing. 
Our health is better; our gustatory enjoyments 
have been increased; our physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers have been strengthened and in¬ 
vigorated. 

Neither is saltless food the cause of worms or 
corrup ion. Give people plain uns'imulating foo ! 
they never will be troubled in this way, providing j 
their other habits are what they should be. On j 
the other hand, salt produces these very effects, j 
By its irritating and exhausting effects it destroys, j 
to a certain extent, the tone and vig< r of the in- < 
testinal canal, leaving it incapable of performing J 
its functions properly. 

The system becomrs more or less clogged up with \ 
impurities; hence worms and corruption. 

Again, he argues that because salt is found in \ 

the blood, it is necessary to eat it. This argu- j 
ment, if it proves anything, proves too much, s 
Iron has been detected in the blood; does this i 
prove that we should eat iron ? Nearly every \ 
mineral substance in the universe has been found | 


| use of salt is unfriendly to all the processes of 
j assimilation, nutrition, and secretion. 5th. It 
! always diminishes gust ttory enjoyment, in propor- 
; tion to the freedom with which it is used; it 
1 destroys the keen perception of the agreeable 
j qualities of proper food, thereby diminishing the 
; amount of gustatory enjoyments 6th. It perverts 
: the appetite; it creates a desire for other stimu- 
1 lants, spices of various kinds, tea, coffee, beer, 
j cider, rum, ere. ; it is thereby indirectly the cause 
! of much of ihe suffering, misery, and wretched- 
; ness of mankind. D. II. Maxson, M.D. 

| Alliance, Stabk Co , O. 


RAMBLING REMINISCENCES—No. 10. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

A TRIP TO CANADA. 

We have many things of practical interest yet 
to write of patients, persons, doctors, and places, 
where we have visited and lectured; and we had 
intended to present them in the order of their oc¬ 
currence. But as they will keep very well with¬ 
out salt or vinegar, and as we recently yielded to 
the importunities of some excellent friends of our 


in the blood ; but is this prima facie evidence of { cause to visit the dominions of Her Most Gracious 


their utility in the system ? Science shows con- \ 
clusively that all animated beings draw their 
nutriment exclusively from the vegetable kingdom, 
that the vegetable kingdom draws its nutriment 
from the nrneral, that no mineral substance, or 
inorganic matter, is ever converted into tissue; 
that everything that we take into the system that 
does not go to nourish it is poison , and can not be 
taken without tin injury. These points are estab¬ 
lished laws of nature ; which we would do well to 
heed. If there is a deficiency in any chemical 
element that goes to make up the sum total of our 
bodies, it must be supplied through i s proper 
channel, or never supplied at al 1 , that is, with 
proper fool. We may analyze a potato, and as¬ 
certain its chemical properties, but all the chem sts 
in the world can not make a pota’o nor anything 
that will be a substitute for it. There must he a 
vegetable arrangement of these elements, or they 
are wholly innutritious. 

The facts in relation to the dietetic use of salt 
are these: 1st Salt is wholly innutritious; it 
affords no nourishment to any substance or 
structure of the body. 2d. R is utterly indig s- 
tible; it is taken into the system as a mineral sub¬ 
stance ; it is absorbed, and goes the rounds of the 
general circulation, a mineral substance, and is 
expelled thiough the kidneys, skin, etc., an unas¬ 
similated mineral substance. 3d. Its acid qual- 


Majesty, Victoria I., and as that was our first 
(but will not, probably, be our last) appearance 
on a foreign stage, we have concluded once more 
that the last shall be first. 


A SUBMERGED RAILROAD. 

We left New York at five p.m., Friday, April 18, 
on the II. R. R.R. express train, expecting to 
reach Toronto on Saturday evening or Sunday 
morning At Albany we secure i a berth in a 
sleeping car, never doubting, from the good repu¬ 
tation of the New York Central, and the great 
power of steam, that we should hear the roar of 
Niagara the next morning. Never before did we 
sleep so soundly on a rail; nor did we ever on any 
previous journey experience so little motion, com¬ 
motion, agitation, and manipulation of any kind 
on board a rail-car by day or by night. We 
marveled what could be the explanation thereof. 

Several times, in a demi-dreamy revery we de¬ 
tected ourselves in wondering by what new and 
most admirable invention the rattling and rum¬ 
bling, the whizzing and the buzzing, the jerking 
and the jouncing, the thumping and the bump¬ 
ing, aforetimes so vividly suggestive of progress¬ 
ive slumber, had been annihilated. With broad 
daylight came the revelation of the mystery. 

The train had stood still all night. The melt¬ 
ing snows had submerged the track along the I pel of Health” to 


the morning the flood began to subside, the track 
became visible, the whistle whistled, the steam 
steamed, the locomotive locomoted, and we fol¬ 
lowed, arriving at the Falls ten hours behind 
time. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

As we could not get beyond Hamilton until 
Monday, we suspended proceedings at Suspension 
Bridge over Sunday, taking the 6 30 a.m. Mon¬ 
day train for Toronto. Much as we had heard 
and read of the splendid bridge that spans the 
river some two miles below, and in full view of 
the great cataract, it much exceeded our expecta¬ 
tions. At a little distance it seems a light, airy, 
symmetrical, and most beautiful structure; but as 
you*approach and tread upon it, the idea of firm¬ 
ness and solidity dissipates in an instant all ap¬ 
prehensions of danger. A passing train of cars 
seems scarcely to jar or disturb its multitudinous 
parts more than it does the solid earth. Perhaps 
there is no place on the surface of the earth 
where the sublime in Nature and the magnificent 
in Art can be seen and contrasted to better ad¬ 
vantage. 

TORONTO. 

This is the largest and most important town on 
the Canadian shore of Lake Ontario, and is the 
central business place for most of the Upper Cana¬ 
dian towns. The streets are wide and pleasant, 
but the surface is low and level, and the sur¬ 
roundings uninteresting. It erntains 7,000 houses 
and a population of about 50,000. It has an un¬ 
usual number of fine buildings, among which 
may be named the Masonic Hall, Crystal Palace, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Trinity College, Normal 
School, University, St. James Cathedral, Cathe¬ 
dral of St. Michael, Upper Canada College, and 
St. Lawrence Hall. 

THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

This is one of the best arranged structures for 
the various purposes for which it is intended that 
we have ever seen. It stands on the corner of 
Church and Adelaide streets, a very quiet loca¬ 
tion, yet near the center of the city. The build¬ 
ing cost about $40,000. It contains a large music 
hall, with several very convenient ante-rooms; a 
lecture-theater, capable of seating comfortably 
■ 500 persons; a large reading-room ; a library of 
| 3,000 volumes, with various rooms for committees, 
apparatus, etc. We are indebted to Mr. George 
Longman, the librarian, for many acts of kind¬ 
ness and courtesy during our stay. We had the 
use of the lecture hall, for talking to the people 
evenings, and the ante-rooms for receiving calls 
and consulting with patients during the days. 
Indeed, we eDjoyed the entire freedom of the build¬ 
ing, and were made to feel perfectly at home. 

LECTURES AND PATIENTS. 

We gave six lectures in Toronto to ladies and 
gentlemen, one in the afternoon to ladies only, 
and on Sunday afternoon we preached the “ Gos 
very large audience. Our 
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received from a Canadian audience. Scarce a \ Boston, and Toronto we could only extract a few 
whisper disturbed the quiet of our audiences during \ words from the mouths of medical men, and they 
all of our lectures. } came in the shape of unimportant and irrele- 

AMERICAN AMD ENCASH women. i vant q^Uons. While in Wabash, Huntington, 

T . J Indiana, in Middletown, Ohio, and in Oshawa, 

In lecturing to medical students we have often < 


audiences comprised, as they always do, the more 
thinking people of the place, and they listened 
patiently and apparently with deep interest to 
everything we had to offer. We have never known 
an American audience more interested in the dis¬ 
cussion of medical problems. Some of the most \ *“ 1W, '““ U6 '" lc “ \ Canada, the medical men evinced much more 

distingu ; shed citizens of the place, who attended a occasion t0 a u e t0 tne hotter c evelopment J boldness or much less discretion, as the case may 

_ . _ . . and more vicrnrniis nrornni'zn linns of Tilrwrliiih wnmpn 


and more vigorous organizations of English women 
; as compared with American. A glance at the fe- 
| wale portion of the audience at the Conversazione , 
• and a look at the ladies when we lectured to them 
j exclusively in Toronto and Oshawa, demonstrated 
j very conclusively the correctness of our impres- 
\ sions. We have not seen so good a vital condition, 

as we have understood that Toronto boasts one of I ln ' “ audiencc of American females, taken as a 
the best appointed medical schools in the world. ^olc, a 8 we saw in both of the above places. This 
Two or three of the other physicians of the place ; 
honored us with their presence, and asked a few ; 
questions, but seemed to be exceedingly shy of 
anything like controversy. \ 


our lectures all through, declared themselves 
fully converted to the new doctrines we advanced 
in relation to “ Hygienic versus Drug Medica¬ 
tion.” None of the Professors of the Medical 
College in the place attended our lectures, a cir¬ 
cumstance we, of course, very much regretted, 
but could not help! We regretted it especially 


We had quite as many patients as we could at¬ 
tend to during office hours ; and several came 
from distant towns to get prescriptions. Several 
who had been our patients in New York called on 
us, and all gave a good account of themselves; 
and we made the acquaintance of a greater num¬ 
ber of thorough and sterling friends of our sys¬ 
tem than we expected to find in that part of the 
world. We were very agreeably disappointed in 
finding so many who were possessors of the “ Hy¬ 
dropathic Encyclopoedia,” and subscribers to the 
Water-Cure Journal. 

A CANADIAN CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Thursday evening the lecture-room, as well 
as all of thehalls and ante-roomsof the Mechanics’ 

Institute, was engaged for a conversazione , and so, 
as we could not lecture, we availed ourselves of a 
complimentary ticket and attended the party, ex 
hibition, or demonstration—it was all combined. 
The lecture-theater, on the first floor, was appropri¬ 
ated to refreshments, of which coffee and cakes were 
the leading items, and on which we gazed, but 
of which we did not partake. Music Hall, on the 
second floor,was arranged for a Microscopical Ex¬ 
hibition, a display of the Electrical Light, and a set 
of Geological Illustrations. Brief lect res were 
given on these subjects, by the Professors of the 
respective departments, and an address on Modern 
Gunnery by an officer of the royal artillery. The 
hall was filled with an audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, the majority of whom evinced, by a 
certain precision of dress and formality of man¬ 
ner, their intimate alliance with the “upper ten- 
dom” or aristocracy. But there was one feature 
of the performance which struck us as peculiar, 
remarkable, and altogether unaccountable. Very 
few of the persons present paid any attention to 
the speakers. They all spoke fluently, in a pleas¬ 
ant, animated, conversational style, but conver¬ 
sation was continually going on all over the hall, 
so that few persons could have understood what 
they were talking about, had they desired to. On 
two or three occasions the audience was requested 
“ not to interrupt the speaker”—they had not 
once stopped interrupting him ; but no more at¬ 
tention was paid to the request not to interrupt 


we impute mainly to the more active and out- < 
door habits of the Euglish women, and to the s 
better manner in which they are fed and j 
clothed in childhood. They have rounder chests, { 
; more rosy cheeks, are less “caved in” about j 
J the lungs, and have less of the dyspeptic, jaun- < 
\ diced look. We could not help noticing and speak- j 
| ing of the many specimens of robust, blooming, \ 
5 healtby-looking girls and young women we saw \ 
| in the streets of Toronto. Here is a lesson that \ 

| American mothers may heed and profit by if they \ 

■ will. 


be. After our first lecture, a medical man of the 
s place asked one or two questions which were easily 
i answered ; and on the second evening three of the 
< physicians of the place made their appearance, one 
\ of whom got into a controversy with us respecting 
j the conversion of calomel into corrosive sublimate 
s in the living system. We promised to give him the 
5 authorities to substantiate every charge we had 
s made against the drug medical system, and to 
) prove the truth of every word we had uttered, 
! but the next evening he was among the missing, 
S as were his compeers ; nor did he show his pro- 
\ fessional face again at one of our lectures. Well, 

He that fights and runs away, 

; May live to fight another day. 


OUR NEXT APPEARANCE ON THAT STAGE. 


HYGIENIC MEDICATION. 

Editors Water-Cure Journal — The great 
work of a reformer is to bring mind into a condi¬ 
tion to comprehend the principles of Nature. Un- 


5 til this is accomplished, the inhabitants of this 
Before leaving Toronto we concluded arrange- c earth must grope their way through the mists of 


ments to visit the place again in September, and 
to lecture in the Mechanics’ Institute every even¬ 
ing during the Provincial Exhibition. This will 
enable us to bring our subjects before a greater 
or less number of persons from all of the most 
important towns of the Province, and thus do 
more to diffuse a knowledge of the principles of 
our system among the people of Canada, than we 
could accomplish by traveling among them in sev¬ 
eral weeks. 

oshawa. 

Having agreed to visit Oshawa—a pleasant 
and enterprising village thirty-five miles east of 
Toronto—where our cause has some warm friends 
of the working sort— if we ever came in its vicin¬ 
ity, we could not well decline on this occasion, 
although Dr. Jackson had given a course of lec¬ 
tures there a few days before. There is probably 

no place in Canada where so great a proportion of ( .... . , . « . 

r , , ... . . „ . , \ ever willing to undergo any amount of suffering 

the people are theoretically and practically mdoc- < . . , . 

* ; , _ , . £ . . i. r s to satisfy professional aggrandizement and popular 

tnnated into the philosophy of Hygienic Medica- s 

tion, as in Oshawa. This is attributable to the 
exertions of a few individuals who have acted the 
part of pioneers and missionaries in circulating 
our books and journals, and in talking, writing, s minister 
and lecturing to the people. And chief and fore¬ 
most among these are Mr. William II. Orr, one of 
the publishers of the Oshawa Vindicator , and Dr. 


gross darkness and superstition. 

< That which has been learned amiss through 
J misconception and mistutoring must be put aside 
\ for a clearer knowledge of Nature's divine laws, 
| our condition, and relation held to things in this 
\ life. From a want of this, thousands are burdened 
s with disease, dragging out their earthly existence 
\ through agonizing tortures, not being able to 
\ learn the causes thereof, and finally seeking their 
j abode in higher spheres, without having received 
\ the first suggestion as to the great object of their 
creation. 

The idea, “ that some mysterious atonement” is 
the only means by which to save the body from 
suffering, or redeem the soul from error, is almost 
universal. That the body needs poisoning when 
diseased and sickened, few better understand. 
To the professional world the people are held in 
such a strong psychological relation, that they are 


James Brent, who graduated at our school six 
years ago. In this place we gave four lectures to 
the people, and another to ladies exclusively, all 
of which were well attended, and prescribed for 
a number of patients. 

THE M.D'S. OF OSIIAWA. 

We have always found the doctors in small towns 


the speaker, than to the speaker’s speechification and little villages more ready to come out, ask 
itself. This proceeding seemed the more strange questions, state objections, ftDd essay argumenta- 
tous, because of the profound attention we always \ tion than in larger places. Thus in Washington, 

- 


position. 

If people were just and honest to themselves, a 
purely unbiased investigation of laws and rela¬ 
tions would be the strongest desire, and in “ our 
and “ our doctor” would not be placed 
dependence and security from sin and suffering ; 
it would then be learned that the kingdom of 
heaven for them would only be found within them¬ 
selves. 

Faith without “ knowledge” and “ good works” 
is only deceptive. So we find it, particularly in 
the so-called •* Popular Scientific Practice of Medi¬ 
cine,” the world-wide extended faith in which is the 
gate-way through which thousands annually and 
prematurely enter their final abode. From want 
of knowledge, they have no faith in “ practicing” 
how to live properly so as to avoid disease, or when 
sick how to aid Nature in her efforts toward a 
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recovery, without lending injury to insult, hut 
agamst these have raised the cry of collusion and 
humbug. 

An average of about one hnlf of those suffering 
from diptheria, putrid sore throat, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fevpr, and other diseases, die, and one half 
of the remainder suffer more or less from chronic 
ailments, when aided by the “ Scientific Practice 
of Medicine,” while of those aided by the Hygienic 
system, nineteen twentieths recover in about one 
half or two thirds of the time, entirely free 
from chronic ailments, with a fine rosy appear¬ 
ance, buoyant spirits, a rejuvenation throughout, 
conditions almost unknown in the old “ Prac¬ 
tice.” 

By way of report and testimony to the above 
remarks, I append the following communications, 
showing clearly the superiority of the Hygienic 
system over the “ Popular Scientific Practice of 
Medicine 

u Plumstead, Bucks County, Pa., Feb. 17,1862. 

“ We think it our duty to report to the public 
what our Water-Cure doctor has done for us. On 
the 18th of September, 1860, our son Alonzo, 
aged 12 years, got his back hurt, and laid for 
three months suffering very much indeed. He 
was drawn up with his knees nearly against his 
chin. We had three differtnt medical doctors 
tending, who gave him a great deal of different 
kinds of strong medicines, and blistered and 
plastered and all these kind of thiugs, and finally 
they got him so that he could get. on the floor and 
creep, and after a while he could go about the 
house with putting his hands on his knees; he 
went that way for about a month then he got to 
going with a cane, by taking the cane in both 
hands ; then the doctors gave him up, saying they 
could do no more for him, that he would always 
be a cripple, that he would never be able to work ; 
we talked to oilier medical doctors about him, and 
that was the encouragement they gave us—he 
would always be a cripple, he would never be able 
to work, and finally we give up to think it must 
be so unil, some time in July, 1861, we met with 
Dr. Bens; he said he knew he could help him, and 
thought lie could cure him; this thing was new 
to us, we had not muoh faith in it, thought it a 
humbug ; but anxious to have him cured, we con¬ 
cluded to let him try, and that time he was lay¬ 
ing and crying by the hour with pain, and could 
not rest at night, and had no appetite, and when 
he (the Doctor) commenced to operate on him, in 
less than one week he was free of pain, and could 
go to bed and sleep good all night, and we would 
have to wake him up to breakfast, and in three 
weeks he walked without a cane, and now he is 
as well and hearty and straight as ever he was. 
During his sickness, two large lumps came on him, 
one on his breast and one on his arm, be ween his 
Wrist and elbow ; they were nearly as large as a 
guinea hen's egg, ard at times were very painful, 
and so sore that he could scarcely bear the weight 
of a finger upon them, so we called on our (hum¬ 
bug) doctor again, and now they are entirely 
cured, and the fun of it is, without any medicine. 
Now, this is no humbug, it is the truth, and no¬ 
thing but the truth, and if you don’t believe it, 
you can call here on Plumstead Hill, and see us, 
and we can tell you a great deal more. 

“ Smith Kepler, 

“ Casy Ann Kepler.” 

I give the above as I received it ; suffice for me 
to say, when I met with him (the boy), I con¬ 
sidered him rapidly going down to the grave ; his 
recovery was astonishing to all who knew him. 
Treatment. — Morning, the liand-bath ; chest- 

t wrapper during the night and part of forenoon, 
during periods of pa»n in the region of the in- 
jured part; a wet compress; at four p.m. tepid 


81 tz bath 15 minutes, accompanied and followed 
by manipulations; evenings,before retiring, tepid 
foot-bath, followed by friction ; electro-magnetism 
twice and three times each week ; proper diet. 

“ Inverrary Farm, 2nd mo. 16 th, 1862. 
lf George P. Betts, M.D.—With great pleas¬ 
ure I resume my pen to return thanks for the res¬ 
toration of my health through the Hygienic treat¬ 
ment. 1 had been afflicted for the past three 
years with liver-compUint, bronchitis, and nerv¬ 
ous debility. I was in a very weak state of health, 
and was attended by the most eminent physicians, 
and took any amount of medicines, to say nothing 
of the different kinds of patent medicines, but all 
without a permanent relief, and last April 1 had 
a severe turn of erysipelas, which left me very 
weak indeed. I almost came to the conclusion my 
case was incurable, after spending considerable 
cash ; yes, and 1 had made a mere drug-shop of my¬ 
self. I was recommended to try the Water-Cure, 
the great humbug and last August I commenced, 
but without much faith, but was in a short time 
released of those distressing pains and awful sen¬ 
sations of the ordinary symptoms of that life¬ 
taking disease. 1 feel called upon to say that I 
am restored to my primitive health. I can now 
recommend it to all my friends, and to the nu¬ 
merous readers of the Water-Cure Journal. 

“ I remain thy friend, Eva.” 

Treatment. —Ten a.m , hand-bath; four p.m., 
tepid sitz bath, followed by friction by hands wet 
in cold water ; chest-wrapper during nights and 
during periods of distress in region of liver; a 
tepid compress; evenings, tepid foot-bath, with 
cool compress to head; magnetism twice each 
week; proper diet. 

Such are the results of Hygienic medication, 
and that after the beautiful “ Practice of Medi¬ 
cine’* had brought the individuals to mere human 
wrecks. Yours, Georgk P. Betts, M.D. 

Carversville, Bucks County, Pa., April 8, 1862. 


HOW CHRONIC DISEASES ARE PRO¬ 
DUCED. 

BY SOLOMON FREA8E, M.D. 

It was said by Professor Chapman, of Philadel¬ 
phia, to his class, that to give calomel to their 
patients, as was then the custom, by allopathic 
physicians, they could, in one tolerably successful 
season, have laid the foundation for the busi¬ 
ness of a lifetime ; as they would ever after have 
as much as they could do to patch up the broken 
constitutions they would make during that season. 

This may be thought a rather sweeping asser¬ 
tion ; but if it is over-true as regards calomel it¬ 
self, it is certainly no more than true as regards 
the drug system, as a whole, as practiced when 
this speech was made, or at the present time. 
That many a physician who has been free with 
the use of poisons and the lancet, daring one 
year’s practice, has laid the foundation for the 
work of a lifetime, in trying to repair the breaches 
made in the constitutions of his patients, no one 
can deny who has brought his observation to bear 
upon the subject. Many an allopathic doctor has 
won for himself a splendid reputation, by first 
damaging a human constitution, and then repair¬ 
ing. or endeavoring to repair, at short intervals, 
during the whole of his victim’s lifetime, the work 
he had done. His first patient may have been sick 
with bilious fover, such as could be immediately 
relieved and perfectly restored in a few days by 




the Water-Cure. The man of calomel, the lancet, 
etc., however, gets hold of him. He finds the skin 
hot and dry, the pulse full and rapid ; and never 
having informed himself of the true hygienic mode 
of treating disease, thinks it necessary that blood 
should be drawn to moderate the heart's action. 
The lancet is applied, and a pint of blood, more or 
less, is taken from the system. The pulse is re¬ 
duced for the time. The secretions being dis¬ 
ordered, and a still greater depletion being thought 
desirable, it is necessary to leave several doses of 
calomel, to be taken at intervals, to be followed 
by castor oil, or salts, or senna, to work off the 
calomel. Such is the popular belief, which is in¬ 
culcated by physicians themselves. These things 
being attended to, the doctor looks wise, picks up 
his saddle-bags, leaving directions bow to give the 
medicines, as he calls his poisons, and departs, to 
call again in twenty-four hours. On his return 
he finds that the pulse he had reduced by bleeding 
would not stay reduced. Another bleeding must 
be resorted to; new doses of calomel, and senna 
being also left to work them off. This course is 
continued for several days, when the patient has 
become quite prostrate from the effects of the 
bleedings and purgings, so that he is near unto 
death. The doctor now changes his tactics. 
Having reduced him very low, he now finds it ne¬ 
cessary to stimulate and tone him up again. 
Stimulants and tonics now take the place of the 
reducing agents. Brandy and quinine supply 
their places. And thus after a few weeks the pa¬ 
tient, if he has been fortunate enough not to die, 
recovers sufficiently to walk about his room, and 
in four or six weeks is able to do Forae work. A 
case such as I have bfen considering, would, by 
the aid of a few wet-sheet picks and some addi¬ 
tional water-treatment, with a judicious diet and 
other good hygienic conditions, have been as w’ell 
as ever in a week, with comparatively little suf¬ 
fering. But the patient finally pretty well re¬ 
covers his health, as he believes. To be sure, he 
does not feel as well as he did before his sickness. 
He occas ; onally has rheumatic pains now, and 
changes of the weather affect him more than they 
formerly did. He is consoious, too, that be has not 
the same buoyancy of spirit that he once had. 
But still he knows that he was sick—very sick at 
one time—so much so that his life was almost de¬ 
spaired of; but he did recover by skillful treat¬ 
ment, as he believes, not knowing that the doctor 
himself, by his treatment, had brought him into 
the dangerous condi ion he was at one time. He 
sounds the praise of his physician all through the 
neighborhood—tells that he was at the point of 
death, and how he was rescued. Others who are 
sick, having heard of the marvelous things done 
by our doctor, send for him in hot haste, and be¬ 
come the recipients of his skillful management. 
Most of them recover, as the human constitution 
has great powers of endurance, and will success¬ 
fully resist the disease and the potions of the 
mediciner in most cases. All of them have their 
constitutions more or less shattered, and they need 
the doctor's assistance more and more frequently, 
till finally they die from the effects of the oft-re¬ 
peated doses, the victims of chronic poisoning. 
How few the number who are free from chronic 
disease ! How few would be the cases of chronic 
disease if the drug system were entirely aban¬ 
doned ! It is hardly possible that those of us who 
think we see most clearly the pernicious and de¬ 
structive effects of drugging, fully realize the ex¬ 
tent of the chronic disease, suffering, and prema¬ 
ture death resulting from it. 

Granville Water Curb, Granville, Ohio. 
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THE PRATING-CURE. 


A lawsuit which has taken place lately, in 
Switzerland, has brought into public notice what 
has long been regarded with astonishment in pri¬ 
vate circles. It is well known that wondrous 
cures were effected some years ago, by Pastor 
Blumhard, merely by the efficacy of believing 
prayer. Now, in a village near the Lake of Zu¬ 
rich, in Switzerland, there have been, for many 
years, similar cures effected by similar means. 
A woman named Dorothea Trudel stands at the 
head of an establishment whither persons af¬ 
flicted with bodily and mental diseases, which had 
been pronounced incurable by ordinary treat¬ 
ment, have flocked in great numbers, and been 
healed. It is no holy well, nor place of supersti¬ 
tion, but a holy family, consisting of Dorothea 
Trudel, her sister, four nurses, and Mr. Samuel 
Zeller, son of the venerable Mr. Zeller, of Bueg- 
gen, and brother-in-law of Bishop Gobat, of Jeru¬ 
salem. All these assistants work night and day, 
attending to the patients without remuneration, 
merely out of love to God, and gratitude for 
having themselves been healed in the institution. 

The history of the wonderful woman at the 
head of the institution, as it came out at the 
trial, is something as follows : Being born of 
poor parents, her education was very much neg¬ 
lected. At the age of twenty-two, the sudden 
death of a young female, with whom she had 
lived on intimate terms, made a deep impression 
on her mind, and was, under divine grace, the 
means of her conversion. The severity of the 
trial through which she at that time passed, un 
dermined her constitution, and for many years she 
was confined to her bed. The long-continued trial 
of sickness developed the spiritual life in her soul, 
and brought her into close communion with God. 
She experienced many answers to her prayers, 
and when, on one occasion, five laborers in the 
house of a relative fell suddenly ill, the sickness 
being so obstinate that ordinary remedies were of 
no avail, her mind was much exercised with the 
peculiar case. She thought with herself that 
this was one of the cases which a believer 
might take to the risen and living Saviour for per- 
sonalj aid. She struggled long for strength, 
wrestling mightily with the Lord; and when her 
mind had obtained that access to the throne of 
grace which enabled her to believe her prayer j 
would be heard, she came to the sick chamber, < 
prayed over the patients, and laid her hands upon 
them in the name of the Lord. The sickness left \ 
them. It would seem that not only the bodily 
distemper was cured, but the minds were brought 
into a new relation with Christ. In the course of 
years she made many similar experiences, and by 
degrees made it the business of her life to visit 
the sick and pray over them. Extraordinary 
cures often followed, in many cases suddenly. 
Contrary to her wish, sick people were brought 
to her house, and she had soon a little hospital. 
The medical men of the neighborhood interfered 
to prevent her practicing the healing art without 
a license, and Bhe was fined and ordered to desist. 

She could not, however, desist when people 
came to her house and begged her to pray with 
them, and as she used no other remedy than 
prayer, it seemed hard to prohibit her. By means 



l of a legacy she was enabled to procure a larger 
; house, and the numbers of distressed people, af- 
\ flicted with every disease, who sought her aid, in¬ 
creased. Night and day she toiled, nursing the 
sick and praying with them, without remunera- 
/ tion. The poor she fed gratuitously; from the 
| rich she took a small sum to pay for their board. 

Two sudden deaths took place last year of pa- 
; rents who had been residing at her house, and 
> an investigation was instituted. On the insti¬ 
gation of the medical board, she was ordered to 
! close the house within a certain time. She pro¬ 
tested in vain that she used no medicines, that 
she was a simple woman who knew nothing about 
diseases, but only knew that her Saviour could 
heal every ill. It was in vain. The sentence of 
the court ran, that she had confessed to devote 
her time to the healing of diseases, and, as she 
had no license, she must desist. On the advice 
of her lawyer, she appealed to the higher court. 
Hundreds of testimonials from the most eminent 
men in Switzerland and Germany were produced 
in her favor. Prelate Von Kapff, Professor Tho- 
luck, and others bore witness to her self-denying 
zeal and earnest prayers, It was proved that she 
made use of no other means but prayer. The 
counselor, Mr. Spondlin, of Zurich, conducted 
her case at the Superior Court. 

In a splendid and powerful speech this worthy 
counselor showed that it was not a case with 
which the medical men had anything whatever to 
do. Miss TrudePs whole influence was brought 
to bear on the soul, and the healing of the body 
was a mere accidental circumstance. She, as an 
experienced Christian, admitted to her house 
whoever came—rich or poor, and especially the 
sick, who most required spiritual comfort. She 
promises no one a cure, nor does she declare any 
sickness incurable, but declared to each patient, 

“ If you only believe, you may be healed by 
prayer. Let God abide.” The bodily cure fol¬ 
lows the attainment of saving faith, or the lively 
exercise of that faith. The medical laws are de¬ 
signed to prevent quackery, not to prevent the 
physical benefits which flow from prayer. The 
charge that she prevents patients from applying 
to a regular physician, in due time must fall to 
the ground ; for there is no law to fix the time 
when any one must send for a physician, or to 
prescribe that every patient must submit to be 
treated according to the prescriptions of a col¬ 
lege of surgeons. The fact is, that most of her <: 
patients are such as have already spent all their 
substance on the physicians, and were nothing ' 
better, but rather grew worse, and they came to 
her much too late, and it was no wonder if, after 
waiting for years in vain for a cure, the patient 
at last tried any plan by which he would only 
hope to be healed. If she never used medicinal 
means herself, neither did she forbid any one to 
use the prescriptions of a licensed physician. 
The worst of all was, that the doctors brought 
the charge against her without ever once examin¬ 
ing her establishment, and could not show a sin¬ 
gle case in which her treatment had produced 
evil effects. Let any of them say as much for 
themselves. 

The counsels for the plaintiff* admitted the \ 
truth of all that was said in favor of the institu- \ 


tion, and granted that the medical men had no 
right to prohibit prayer and the laying on of 
hands, but insisted that some restraint must be 
laid on the crowding of so many sick persons to 
one place. The court thought otherwise, and ac¬ 
quitted her of every charge, throwing all the 
costs on her accusers .—News of the Churches. 


PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENIC MEDI¬ 
CATION. 

All healing power is inherent in the living or¬ 
ganism. 

There is no curative “ virtue” in medicines, nor 
in anything outside of the living organism. 

Nature has not provided remedies for diseases. 

There is no “lawof cure” in the universe ; and 
the only condition of cure is obedience to physio¬ 
logical law. 

Remedial agents do not act on the living system, 
as is taught in medical books and schools, but are 
acted on by the vital powers. 

Disease is not, as is commonly supposed, an 
enemy at war with the vital powers, but a reme¬ 
dial effort—a process of purification and repara¬ 
tion. It is not a thing to be destroyed, subdued, 
or suppressed, but an action to be regulated 
and directed. 

True remedial agents are materials and influ¬ 
ences which have normal relations to the vital or¬ 
gans, and not drugs or poisons, whose relations 
are abnormal and anti-vital. 

Nature’s materia medic a consists of Air, Light, 
Temperature, Electricity, Magnetism, Exercise, 
Rest, Food, Drink, Bathing, Sleep, Clothing, Pas¬ 
sional Influences, and Mechanical or Spiritual Ap¬ 
pliances. 

The true Healing Art consists in supplying the 
living system with whatever of the above it can 
use under the circumstances, and not in the ad¬ 
ministration of poisons which it must resist and 
expel. 

Drug remedies are themselves causes of disease. 
If they cure one disease, it is only by producing a 
drug-disease. 

Drugopathy endeavors to make sick folks well 
by administering the poisons which make well 
people sick. 

Hygcio-Therapy, erroneously called “ Hydropa¬ 
thy,” or “ Water-Cure,” on the contrary, restores 
the sick to health by the means which preserve 
health in well persons. 

Diseases are caused by obstructions, the ob¬ 
structing materials being poisons or impurities of 
some kind. 

The Hygienic system removes these obstructions, 
and leaves the body sound. 

Drug medicines add to the causes of obstruction, 
and change acute into chronic diseases. 

To attempt to cure diseases by adding to the 
causes of disease, is irrational and absurd. 

Hygienic medication (Hygeio-Therapy) is not a 
“one-ideaism,” which professes to cure all dis¬ 
eases with “ water alone.” Nor is it a “ Cold 
Water-Cure,” nor even a Water-Cure, as is erro¬ 
neously believed by many. It adopts all the re¬ 
medial appl anoes in exis ence, with the sing'e < x- 
ception of poison-. 

T ere is. therefore, between the Hygienic sys¬ 
tem and all drug j-ysan irrepressible eon 
flict. If one is true, the other is false. 
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IjuMisjurs’ Column. 

EXTRA PREMIUMS. 

We have sometimes, as an inducement for per- \ 
sons to send in their subscriptions at or before ; 
some fixed time mentioned, offered extra premiums. < 
These are occasionally seen by persons long after j 
the term named had expired, but who, neverthe- ; 
less, send on their names and money in accord- j 
ance with the offer formerly made. Our friends l 
may not understand why it is more advantageous s 
for publishers to receive their subscriptions at one j 
time than another; but, although just now we f 
have not time to explain the why, it is so. We j 
desire, therefore, that it be understood by our j 
readers, and the rest of mankind, that former ) 
contracts, premiums, inducements, offers, or bar¬ 
gains inconsistet with the regular rates are here¬ 
by repealed, and become null and void, and here¬ 
after the following will be the only 

TERMS FOR THE JOURNALS. } 


Single copies, one year..SI 00 

Four copies, one year. 3 00 

Eight copies, one year. 4 00 

Ten copies (and an extra for the voluntary 
agent, when demanded). 5 00 


Agents, holding certificates, clergymen, post¬ 
masters, and physicians are authorized to send 
any number of names, at any time, at fifty cents a 
year each ; but they are not entitled to the extra 
copy for the club of ten. They will also be 
required to affix their title to their signatures, 
that we may avoid imposition. These terms will 
strictly adhered to. 

Clubs may consist of both Journals when pre¬ 
ferred. Additions to any club may be made at 
the same price charged for the original club; 
that is, if a club of four has been sent, additions 
thereto may be made for 75 cents each; addi¬ 
tions to a club of 8 or 10, for 50 cents each. 

We can not afford to publish the Journals at 50 
cents a year, and be to all the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of soliciting subscribers. Those who desire 
to have them for less than a dollar must render 
service by inducing their neighbor to subscribe. 
A moment’s reflection will convince any reason¬ 
able person of the justice of our demands. 


HOW TO GET UP A CLUB. 

If you do not know who are taking the Jour¬ 
nals in the region where you wish to get up a 
club, you can easily ascertain by inquiring at the 
post-office. After receiving this list, and reading 
it over carefully, run your mind over your field, 
street by street and house by house, and consider 
how many of those not now taking them may be 
induced to do so in the club. Thus you may 
guess pretty closely how large a club you can 
raise. 

Then read over again, very carefully, the 
“ Terms.” You may have read these over sev¬ 
eral times before; never mind; read them over 
slowly once more before you go to work on your 
club. If you find anything-in them which you do 
not clearly understand, write to us for an expla¬ 
nation. 

Having settled thus much, you are ready to go 


to work. Please go at it, doing it kindly and 
earnestly, getting into the club all of the old sub¬ 
scribers, and as many new ones as possible. 
Some of our kind friends have been doing nobly, 
and given us in the clubs quite a number of new 
names. Many who do not believe in the doctrines 
we teach have thus become readers, and finally 
believers with us. Will not every one who tries 
to get up a club make a noble effort ? 


FOWLER AND WELLS 

TO THEIR FRIENDS, THE PUBLIC, GREETING. 

Self-preservation is said to be the first law of 
Nature. “ To do good” is the first moral law. 
Do you ask how shall we do good ? We reply, 
first, be good ; the rest is easy. And to be good, 
read good books, thereby obtaining instruction 
that will benefit you, and others by your means. 
For many years we have been engaged in pub¬ 
lishing works that have done more good (we say 
it on the authority of those who know) than 
those issued by any other establishment in the 
country (excepting, of course, the Bible Society). 
We shall be happy to send a catalogue, to any 
applicant who will ask- for it. Reader, if you 
want one, say, in a letter. 

PLEASE SEND ME A LIST OF YOUR BOOKS, 

and it shall be done. Don’t fail to give your 
name, with that of the Post-office, County, and 
State to which you wish the list sent, and be 
sure to direct plainly, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Agents purchasing in quantities, to sell again, 
will please note it in their letters. Our terms to 
such are most liberal. 


Mr. James J. Jones, of Hallo well. Me., is a 
wise as well as an economical man. In writing to renew 
his subscription to the W ater-Cure Journal, he indorsed 
on the back of the dollar bill he sent, these significant 
words: “ This pays my d dor's hill for one year.' 1 


Postage on the Journals.—O n the Phreno- 
) logical or Water-Cure Journals, any distance in the \ 
S United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- ? 
‘ tory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in j 
advance for the year, at the office where received, not in ) 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve cents a 
- year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and \ 
S other British North American provinces, the postage is \ 
; the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead < 
; of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov¬ 
inces will therefore send six cents in addition to their \ 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 

Be Careful.—I f those ordering the Journal j 
would write all names of persons, post-offices, etc., cor- : 
rectly and plainly, we should receive less scolding about i 
other people's errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are not attribut- j 
able to any one in the Journal office. People who forget \ 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or \ 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, etc. 

W e send specimens gratuitously with pleasure 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- J 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any > 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- ] 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur¬ 
plus after supplying subscribers. 


To New Subscribers and Agents. —We 
have extra copies of the January and February numbers, 
so that those subscribers who desire it, can commence 
with the year. Will our friends who desire to begin with 
the year say so, when sending in subscriptions, and the 
early numbers will be sent. Women are acting as agents 
and obtaining women for subscribers the present year 
more than ever before, for which they have our warmest 
thanks. 

Clubbing with the Magazines, etc. —We 
will send the Journal for 1S62 and a yearly copy of either 
The Atlantic, Harper's , Oodey's , or any other $3 maga¬ 
zine, for $3 50. The Journal and either The U rticultu- 
rist, Hovey's Magazine, Arthur's Magazine, or any other 
$2 magazine, for $2 50. Canada subscribers must add 
the American postage. 

8=^ Our terms are, Payment in Advance. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


fituarg Jfotim. 


Consumption. How to Prevent It, and How 
to Cure It. By James C. Jackson, M.D. Boston: B. 
L. Emerson. 8vo, cloth, 400 pages. $2. 

In the work before us Dr. Jackson seems to have treat¬ 
ed that fell destroyer, so fearfully destructive in our north¬ 
ern latitudes, with his usual ability. He considers at 
length the various causes of consumption, many of which, 
we have no doubt, will be here presented to the reader 
for the first time. The causes being known, they will be 
the more likely to be guarded against, and many untimely 
deaths by this disease avoided. 

The treatment for consumption, whether in its incipient 
or advanced stages, which is advised by Dr. Jackson is 
entirely Hygienic, and consequently embraces all the 
means provided by nature for the recuperation and heal¬ 
ing of the system. No poisons in any form, or in any con¬ 
dition are advised ; but air, exercise, food, water, clothing, 
temperature—all the Hygienic regimen and processes are 
used in their stead. 

The book is well worthy extensive reading, and will do 

much good. 

First Lessons in Mechanics; with Practical 
Applications. Designed for the use of Schools. By 
William E. Worthen. New York: D.Appleton & Co. 
12mo, 192 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Mechanical science is becoming so important in this 
country, and producing such astonishing results, that 
every person should be familiar with its elementary prin¬ 
ciples. It should, therefore, be taught in our intermediate 
schools in a plain and practical manner. It is believed 
that this volume meets, in a condensed and simple form, 
the wants of those schools that appreciate the importance 
of this subject: the fundamental principles of mechanics 
are unfolded, and their more common applications ex¬ 
plained. Avoiding mere theory and reasoning, the author 
has presented results simply, confining himself through¬ 
out to matters of general practical utility. With this view, 
he has treated chiefly of the simple mechanical powers, 
the most important machines in which they are combined, 
the composition and resolution of forces, the center of 
gravity, motive powers, water-wheels, the steam-engine, 
gearing and shafting, the various kinds of pumps, and 
friction, with its effects on machinery. These are subjects 
which every intelligent man should understand. 

The Photograph Manual, a Practical Treat¬ 
ise, containing the Cartes de Visits Process, and the 
method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures, including the 
Albumen Process, the Tannin Process, the various Al¬ 
kaline Toning Baths, etc., etc. By N. G. Burgess. Now 
York : D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1. 

The discoveries recently made in the photographic art 
are recorded, and their processes clearly set forth, in the 
“ Photograph Manual,” which render it almost indispens¬ 
able to those professional operators and amateurs who de¬ 
sire to attain the most complete success. 


Setts antr ©mits. 

S. H., Napa City.—Letter received and orders 
attended to. Two years added to your subscription to the 
Water-Cure Journal. 
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WATER. 

“To the daya of the aged It addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
’Tis like qnafflng a goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OP THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

National Health Convention.— We 
have taken the responsibility, and made ar¬ 
rangements for the first National Convention 
of the friends of our cause, to be held in 
Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, on Tuesday 
June 10, 1862. In order to meet expenses, 
and at the same time afford the people of 
the chief city of the West, and of the re¬ 
gion round about, an opportunity to be¬ 
come fully acquainted with the principles 
and merits of Hygeio-Therapy, and also 
give the professors of the Medical College 
of Chicago a chance to meet us in discus¬ 
sion if they please, we have concluded to 
give a course of popular lectures during 
the Convention Week. The Convention 
will assemble at two p.m. on Tuesday, and 
continue to hold daily or semi-daily ses¬ 
sions so long as its proceedings can be 
made interesting or profitable. A lecture 
will be given each evening from Tuesday to 
Saturday, inclusive. The admission fee to 
each lecture and session of the Convention 
will be put at ten cents. A season ticket, 
admitting to the whole course of lectures, 
will be sold for fifty cents. It is hoped that 
this arrangement will very nearly balance 
the account of profit and loss; but if not, 
we shall balance it from other resources. 

We shall have some resolutions prepared 
for the occasion, and some suggestions to 
make as a basis for future operations; and 
we hope to meet with friends and co-work¬ 
ers from many of the Western States, who 
will also come prepared with some plans of 
organization, by means of which our cause 
can receive a new and vigorous impetus. 

Dr. Gully, who keeps the Lake View 
Water-Cure, writes us that our friends 
from a distance can be freely accommo¬ 
dated in his establishment, to the extent of 
its capacity. It is probable that we shall 
visit one or two other places and lecture, 

- 


before returning home, as we have several 
rather loud calls now under consideration ; 
but, as much will depend on the press of 
professional matters in New York, we are not 
able at this time to make any definite an¬ 
nouncement. 

Diptheria.— In all places where we trav¬ 
el, we hear of the terrible ravages of this 
frightful malady. In many parts of Canada 
it has prevailed extensively, and with a fatal¬ 
ity bearing a close relation to the potency of 
the drugs and caustics which have been em¬ 
ployed in its treatment. We have taken 
pains to ascertain the various methods in 
which the disease is treated by the most emi- 
inent practitioners in this country and in Eu¬ 
rope ; and in our work on Diptheria we 
have collated from medical books and jour- ■ 
nals the contradictory theories and practices j 
of the medical profession. Those who will 
read this book attentively, and who are not 
blinded by incurable prejudice, can hardly 
fail to see the gross absurdity, not to say the 
murderous tendency, of Allopathic Medica¬ 
tion. They will notice, too, that the lead¬ 
ing authors and living teachers are diamet¬ 
rically opposed to each other with regard to 
its proper treatment. The plan that one au¬ 
thor recommends, another condemns. The 
treatment that one writer declares to be es¬ 
sentially necessary, another pronounces ab¬ 
solutely dangerous. The medicines that 
one physician believes cure the disease, an¬ 
other alleges kill the patient. One set of 
practitioners are in favor of cauterizing the 
throat, another affirms that this treatment 
extends the inflammation and aggravates 
the disease. One physician of large expe¬ 
rience advocates the stimulating plan from 
first to last, and another, of equal pretensions, 
insists on the antiphlogistic regimen all the 
way through. All is disagreement and con¬ 
tradiction among the professors of medical 
science and dispensers of the healing Art. 

Now, as the methods of medication are 
in direct opposition to each other, it follows, 
logically, that both can not be right. If 
one is right, the other is wrong. If one is 
curative, the other is killative . If one helps 
the patient to live, the other must assist 
him to die; and as the drug doctors are 
about equally divided in their practice, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that in about one 
half of the cases, the treatment endangers 
the lives of the patients; that in one half 
of the cases the patient would have a bet¬ 
ter chance for his life if the doctor would 
let him alone. 


] These are grave and serious questions for C/ 
\ P e °pL as well as for the doctors. It is * 
\ t’hose, not these, who are to suffer if the 
| medication be wrong. And surely when 
\ one s or death is to be determined in a 
j l* evv l 10ur s, it is important to know whether 
| rem edies employed have a tendency to 
$ save or t0 destroy. But the great delusion 
| the medical profession, and with the 
! non-professional people, is this : It is taken 
jj for granted that if one plan of treatment is 
| wrong, the very opposite must be right, 
j That is, if the patient can not bear deple- 
I tion in diptheria, stimulation must be bene¬ 
ficial, and vice versa . The truth, however, 
is, both practices are wrong. And the 
result about equal mortality—proves it. 

Those who read our work on Diptheria 
will see a full exposition of the discrepan¬ 
cies of medical authorities, with their con¬ 
flicting statements and contradictory expe¬ 
riences of the effects of this, that, or the 
other measure or medicine ; and they will 
find, on the other hand, ample evidence of 
the superiority and propriety of Hygienic 
vs. Drug Medication. 

Condiments for Domestic Animals.— 

At a late meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, a letter of inquiry 

was read in relation to the value of “ Thor- 
ley’s Food for Cattle,” which elicited a 
lengthy discussion upon the uses and 
abuses of condiments for cattle. Solon 
Robinson declared that “ Thorley’s Food” 
was no food at all, but a medicine, and only 
applicable to sick animals. Professor 
Mapes had given “ Thorley’s Food” to cat¬ 
tle with no benefit whatever, but suggested 
that the reason might be, because the ani¬ 
mals were well, and did not need condiments. 

Mr. Pardee remarked that with cattle, as 
with the human stomach, some have such 
powers of digestion that they can assimi¬ 
late any coarse food, while others require 
condiments to assist. 

We are sorry to see that our farmers are 
not a whit ahead of our doctors in their 
ideas of food, medicines, condiments, di¬ 
gestion, assimilation, and dyspepsia. All 
are laboring under the common delusion 
that stimulation is nutrition, that condi¬ 
ments promote digestion, and that medi¬ 
cines aid assimilation. There is no truth 
in these notions. Nature teaches the con¬ 
trary always and everywhere. But our 
farmers, like our doctors, have a method of 
interpreting all the manifestations of vital 
action by false standards, by morbid 
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tites and false habits, instead of the laws j 
of nature, as established in the living or- << 
ganism. Stimulants and condiments of all j 
kinds occasion congestion, obstruction, irri- j 
tation, and inflammation. These are their in- j 
variable effects, and whether they are called J 
food or medicine, it is all the same. To j 
prove this, it is only necessary to apply to | 
the healthy stomach of man or beast, or to \ 
any part of any living tissue or organ, mus¬ 
tard, pepper, salt, vinegar, alcohol, arsenic, 
calomel, or antimony, and observe the ef¬ 
fects. The part will become red, hot, 
swollen, painful, and inflamed precisely in the 
ratio of the quantity of the article. Is this 
condition digestion or assimilation ] Is it 
not the very opposite—inflammation ? Can 
a morbid process promote in any way a nor¬ 
mal function ? We are of opinion that 
when our farmers understand this subject 
correctly, they will very carefully exclude 
all poisons from the food which they give 
their domestic animals, whether they can 
govern their own artificial habits and per¬ 
verted appetences or not. 

During the discussion, Prof. Mapes re¬ 
marked : “We know very well that oats 
and carrots, fed in equal portions to a horse, 
serve a better purpose as food than oats 
alone; yet analysis would show that oats 
are far more valuable than carrots. The 
truth is, these act as a condiment, and en¬ 
able the horse to assimilate all the food in 
the oats and hay.” 

We suspect the truth is to be found in 
a very different direction. Oats are a 
constipating diet for a horse, and occasion 
obstruction and indigestion. A due pro¬ 
portion of carrots or other u coarse food,” 
obviates this difficulty. Carrots are no 
more a condiment than are oats. The same 
principle applies to fine flour bread and 
apples for the human stomach. Pine flour, 
by “ analysis,” is ten times as nutritious as 
are apples ; yet a man fed exclusively on fine 
flour will soon die of constipation and dys¬ 
pepsia. He will starve to death. But 
by giving him equal portions of fine flour 
and apples (or even carrots), he would be 
comparatively well nourished and preserve 
his health. 

Tobacco Raising. — v/e copy the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Tribune , where it 
appears among the proceedings of the Far¬ 
mers’ Club, purporting to be a letter from 
Cairo, 111., read by Solon Robinson: 

Only one thing now is possible. The reformer 
guide—he can not control. When spirited 


coach-horses run away, the driver does not con¬ 
sider whether they are in the right road, his busi¬ 
ness is to keep right side up. When the power of 
the North shall be acknowledged, and when we 
have a tiue Union, more reforms can be effected 
in a year than otherwise you can bring about in a 
century. The use of tobacco is undoubtedly an 
evil—nothing can be clearer—and the reason wbv 
it is so prevalent is, because it is so slight an evil. 
Then, let us raise tobacco, and thereby strength¬ 
en ourselves to overthrow not only the greatest 
evil but the most awful crime. 

On good soil it can be raised everywhere. Con- 


's? 


)\ 

Pure and Wholesome Bread. —Bread- U 
making seems to be among the lost arts. 
Outside of the circle of the readers of the 
Water-Cure Journal (this is the last time 
we shall prefix “ Water-Cure” to the title 
of this Journal), we seldom converse with 
a woman who understands the practice, 
much less the theory of bread-making. Nor 
can they distinguish a wholesome from an 


necticut, settled this question ten y ears ago, and ^ wholesome article when they see them 
every year since has raised a better article and ^ J 

- • ’ - rru ™ > and taste them. And they do'not always 

succeed in making a good article without 


got higher prices than Virginia has done. Those 
who have no more than half an acre of land 
should raise all they use. New, raw tobacco is 
not very good—it cankers the mouth ; but give it ^ repeated trials, after we have explained the 

them, and given them a printed 
__ . . w - N _ go by. In Toronto, we gave 

what the slovenly slave has put u P- a C0 ° 1 I , ™ n f $ several women, who applied to us for pre- 
of stems, liquorice, sand, and hair. It is going to s fir 1 

be high; in the leaf it is worth over 10 cents \ scriptions for home-treatment, very particu- 
now ; it will be worth 20 cents within a year It 1 direotioM for making the staff of life 
can be grown at a profit, m any free State, ot 5 * ltXL & 

cents a pound. Tobacco planters have got rich at 
4 cents 



$ 

Look out for breakers in the way of high prices 
and taxes, and reflect how better you can meet them 
than by raising tobacco. Let every man, even if he 
has to “ stretch his conscience’’ a little, plant to¬ 
bacco, for it always brings the cash. There are to¬ 
bacco seeds in every seed-box in stores, and often 
the plants can be got of neighbors as one does cab¬ 
bage plants. It will not be quite too late to sow 
the seed while you are reading this, that is, in lati¬ 
tudes north of 40 degrees. But these remarks 
are timely for next year. During the summer 
clear off a piece of new land — cut out the small 
trees and deaden the old ones, is a quick way 
and sow turnips in the fall, or make preparations 
to manure an old field and have it ready. The 
effects of this war will last for years; the war 
itself may. It usually takes a farmer a year to 
prepare for a new crop ; often much longer. But 
every one can do a little this year, lancy the 
immense amount the North would raise if every 
farmer planted only one hundred hills. 

Is this the teaching that is to go forth to 
the world, not only unrebuked, but in¬ 
dorsed and commended by the American 
Press ] Tobacco is an evil, then let us 
raise it ! It will pay, therefore “stretch 
the conscience 1” Was ever more detest¬ 
able doctrine, more abominable morality 
proclaimed to the world] Suppose this 
mischievous advice were to be followed, 
and “ every one” should devote his energies 
and lands to the culture of the murderous 
narcotic, “ planting one hundred hills” this 
year to begin with, who can not, with half an 
eye, see that in a few years the nation would 
be ruined ? Our hope for the country is, 
that the virtue and good sense of the peo¬ 
ple will spurn and execrate this pestilent 
preaching as they would a sermon from 
Diabolus himself. If such sentiments, in¬ 
stilled into the rising generation, do not 
make them thoroughly selfish and radically 
dishonest when they arrive at manhood 
and womanhood, it will be because human 
nature is not so depraved as it might be. 


Hygeio-Therapeutically. We also gave 
them “ Water-Cure for the Million,” direct¬ 
ing their attention to page 24, wdiere, to obvi¬ 
ate the consequences of all possible mistakes 
or forgetfulness, they could find the direc¬ 
tions very carefully worded in print. In a 
day or two several of them brought us 
specimens of their initial attempts; but 
how different the articles ! In one case it 
was as light as sponge cake; in another, as 
compact as India rubber ; and in a third 
case, not so good as it ought to have been, 
nor so bad as it might have been. Whence 
these diverse results ] 

They were all attributable to a little 
deviation from the recipe ; so trifling, in¬ 
deed, that it was supposed it could not make 
any difference ; and yet it did make all the 
difference. Our directions specified boiling 
water ; yet some used it warm, some hot, 
others scalding, and others boiling; and 
the different temperatures of the water 
with which the flour or meal was mixed, 
determined the degree of lightness of the 
bread. Some erred in mixing the dough 
too stiff, and others made the rolls or cakes 
too large. The recipe is all right—as ex¬ 
act as we have language to make it—but a 
little tact or experience is often necessary 
to success. 

Let no one be discouraged if she 
does not succeed in the first or second 
trial. Have the water boiling hot; mix 
the dough as rapidly as possible, and bake 
it in a quick oven, and it you do not have 
light and delicious bread at first, you will 
after a little perseverance. We can make 
light and wholesome bread with warm or 
even cold water, according to the recipes 6 
as published in our books. 


i 
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Digestion and Fermentation. — The 
American Agriculturist for May publishes 
a recipe for making unleavened bread of 
wheat-meal and pure soft water—substan¬ 
tially the same recipe that we have repeat¬ 
edly published in this Journal —communi¬ 
cated by E. W. Knight, of Genesee Falls, 
N. Y., and appends thereto the following 
editorial remarks : 

We give the above (receipt), not to indorse it 
especially, for the taste of the people generally 
would require to be greatly changed before theV 
could be brought to substitute for light, nicely- 
raised bread, the hard, unleavened, water-mixed 
cakes. It can not be denied, however, that so far 
as health is concerned, the pure unbolted ground 
meal of wheat or other grain is better adapted to 
the wants of the body than the fine bolted flour 
iiut there is one consideration not taken into ac¬ 
count by those who would discard yeast-raised 
bread. To enter into the blood as nutriment to the 
body food must be digested, that is. its chemical 
structure must be changed, and a new arrangement 
of the elements be procured, which is equivalent to 
saying it partly decays in the stomach, so that its 
elements, simple aud proximate, may enter into 
other combinations. The fermentation (raising by 
yeast) is a step in this decay or destructive pro¬ 
cess, and it may well be questioned whether fer¬ 
mented bread ,s not better adapted to digestion 
than unleavened bread. The yeasting, fermen¬ 
tation, or raising of the bread is so much work 
done in advance for the digestive organs of the 
stomach. The baking merely stopped Uie destruc¬ 
tive fermentation at a particular point, to be re- 
sumed again when brought in contact with the 
gastric fluid. If this view be correct, sour bread 
—that fermented to excess-may be quite as 
healthful as the sweetest. It certainly goes 
through a souring, destructive process in the 
f°'" ach ’ b? / ore il into the blood as nutritive 
i S .° is concerned, those people 

who habitually use sour bread, from want of skill 
or from preference, do not appear to be less healthy 
or to suffer more from indigestion, than other 
classes. As for the taste in the matter, that de- 
pends mainly upon habit. 

How strange, that fermentation, which is 
a process of decay and disorganization, 
should be confounded with digestion, which 
is a process of growth and organization ! One 
is simply destructive, the other wholly form¬ 
ative. Fermentation reduces organic mat¬ 
ter to its primary elements ; digestion com¬ 
pounds it into living tissues, and yet the 
Agriculturist thinks they are essentially the 
same process. And he would have fer¬ 
mentation perform a part of the digestive 
function, so as to save so much of the wear 


| cayed, or moldy bread, so far as health is 
| concern ed. It is true that many persons 
| who eat s °ur bread habitually, appear to be 
as healthy as many other people who do 
not; and many persons who use liquor and 
tobacco habitually do not differ from “the 
generality of mankind in general,” so far 
as external appearances are concerned ; but 
who would argue from this fact that these 
poisons are wholesome ? 


i3i i 


and tear of the stomach. And sour bread, 
which is occasioned by the putrefaction of 
the sugar and the rotting of the gluten, is 
better than sweet, because it is already 
partly digested ! When the editor com¬ 
prehends the first principles of physiology, 
and learns that nutrition is a formative and 
not a retrograde process, he will see the 
absurdity of his reasonings. As well might 
one eat soured potatoes, rotten apples, de¬ 
cayed cabbage, moldy cheese, frouzy but¬ 
ter, or putrid meat, as sour, rotten, or de- 




Our Sick and Wounded Soldiers.— 
\\ ith the termination of the controversy 
between the Federal and the Confederate 
forces, there will be many thousands of 
invalid soldiers to be taken care of, involv¬ 
ing an expense of many millions of dollars. 
And we respectfully submit to the con¬ 
sideration of the powers that be, that the 
greater part of this expense could be saved, 
as could many valuable lives, by placing 
the physicians and nurses of our school in 
charge of the Hospitals. When we visited 
the camps and hospitals in Washington and 
Alexandria, in February last, we learned 
from actual observation, and from the testi¬ 
mony of those who knew whereof they 
affirmed, that wounds and injuries healed 
with almost marvelous celerity under a 
hygienic regimen and “ water-dressings 
and that cases of dysentery, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, and measles recovered in 
one third the time required to “carry the 
patient through” a course of drug medi¬ 
cation. While in Washington we were 
called to visit an officer of one of the New 
York regiments, whose case may be stated 
very briefly. Two months before he had the 
jaundice. lie was drugged for one week, 
when inflammation of the liver “ set in.” 
This was dosed for a week, when typhoid 
supervened.” The typhoid was doctored 
eight or ten days, and then rheumatism 
attacked ’ the patient. The rheumatism 
was vigorously attacked by the physician, \ 
but the patient grew worse all the while, 
and when we saw him, the rheumatism, or \ 
the doctor, or the drugs, had produced the 
following condition. The right arm was 
distorted and nearly paralyzed; the left \ 
leg and hand enlarged and exceedingly > 
painful , both ankles were greatly swollen 
and inflamed, and the left knee-joint was 
crooked and distorted. He had taken mer- 
cury, colchicum, etc., and was being tortured 
with Croton oil injections into the skin 
by means of blistering needles, to burn 
out the disease! The treatment was per¬ 
fectly horrid, but strictly scientific; and 


the young officer, in the prime of life, and 
with an excellent constitution, was in a fair 
way to become a cripple and a pensioner 
on Government for life. Any physician 
of our school would have restored him to 
health in a week, if he had taken his case 
m hand in the first instance. The patient 
came to our establishment in New York 
where, in as many weeks as it had taken 
the “ surgeon of the regiment” to get him al¬ 
most into his grave, we succeeded in so im¬ 
proving his condition that he was able to 
report for duty. 

Popular Lectures. — We have more 
communications on this subject than we 
can attend to by letter ; but a few words 
in this place will give the desired informa¬ 
tion to many inquirers. We can not per¬ 
sonally visit but few places j nor do we 
propose to make lecturing a business. Our 
proper work and peculiar calling, if we 
have any, lies in a very different direction. 
The works and books for which we have 
been preparing material for several years, 
will require our whole and undivided atten¬ 
tion for a year or two, so soon as circum¬ 
stances are favorable for their publication. 
Meanwhile, we are anxious to bring our 
system of the Healing Art before the 
American people in such a manner as to 
secure the attention of the thinking portion 
of them. To this end, we select those 
places to visit in preference where there 
are Medical Colleges, and where we can 
most likely meet with Medical Professors 
and scientific men, without regard to the 
popularity of our cause in those places. 
We could do more business, probably, in 
places where our system is better under¬ 
stood and more popular. But this is not 
our main object. Others can do the lectur¬ 
ing as well, and even much better than we 
can. There are many better talkers in our 
ranks than we profess to be ; and our chief 
business has been and will be to work, to 
think, and write. But lecturers are needed 
in every town-hall and district school-house 
in the United States. We can send compe¬ 
tent lecturers to almost any place where 
the friends of our cause will make it an in¬ 
ducement. And as the laborer is worthy 
of his hire in a good cause, as well as a bad 
one, they should at least have their expenses 
paid, and something more, if practicable. 
Many persons write us that certain places <h 
would be good places to lecture in ; that in 
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uc guuu places to lecture in ; that in ( j 
such a place lectures are very much needed, 
etc. But they say nothing about the most im- 
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poi'tant matter of all. What are the people 
there willing to do about it? What pro-* 
visions will those who are to have the 
whole benefit make for a church or hall, 
advertising, traveling expenses, etc. ? Some 
persons have written us that they thought, 
if a course of free lectures were given in 
the place, the people might perhaps be in¬ 
duced to come out, leaving us to infer that 
we are expected to do all the work and 
pay all the expenses. As we have not 
time to correspond extensively on this sub¬ 
ject, we especially request all persons who 
write us for lectures or lecturers, to state 
specifically what they are willing to do, 
and then we will inform them on what terms 
a lecturer can be provided, with the name of 
the lecturer, leaving them to accept or re¬ 
ject as they please. We shall personally 
respond to calls to lecture whenever our 
professional engagements enable us to do 
so ; but we would be glad to assist in keep¬ 
ing a dozen or more constantly at work in¬ 
doctrinating the people with the glorious 
truths of the health reformation. 


®o Cormpnbtnts. 


Answers in tliis department are given by Dk. Tball. 


Dyspeptic Consumption.— F. J. C , Norwich, 
Conn. Your question came too late for the April num¬ 
ber. The case you mention is disease of the liver, with 
a tendency to ulceration of the lungs. The patient is prob¬ 
ably curable at the present stage, but there is always 
daDger iu delay in such cases. 

Kinesipathy.— M. S. P., Washington, D. C. 
The “ Movement-Cure” is not a distinct ism, pathy , or 
system. It is merely a systematized plan of exercises, 
adapted to develop and strengthen weak muscles. It is 
a part of Hygienic medication. We have all the ma¬ 
chinery which your case requires. 

Hygienic vs. Drug Medic ation.—L. D. R.T. 
Trall, M.D.: We have no Ilydropathic M.D. here, and 
I think it high time, when there is none, every one should 
be prepared, and be his own doctor—every Hydropath, at 
least ; for these drug doctors will not only doctor a man 
out of house and home, but himself and family, if they 
Have a chance, out of the world. There has been a great 
deal of sickness here during the past winter aud this 
spring—measles, pneumonia, typhoid fever (drugged 
measles), etc., etc. These Allopaths have reaped an abun¬ 
dant harvest and sown plenty of seed for another. Tnere 
are quite a number of your converts here who would ra¬ 
ther trust to their limited knowledge of Hydropathy aud 
Hygiene tnan apply to these death peddle s. Hence I 
submit the following questions : 

1. Do you consider it safer lor a person of good common 
sense, with a moderate knowledge of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene, with the “Encyclopedia” before him, to do his 
own doctoring in a'l kinds of diseases, than to apply to 
an Allopath and take his drugs, with all his diagnosis aud 
prognosis ? 

2. What would be the best work or works to study, to 
learn the diagnosis and prognosis of disease? i 

3. What work or works to enable a person to be a com¬ 
petent family physician ? 

4. How is buckwheat best as an article of diet? 

Certainly; no treatment is better than wrong treat¬ 
ment. 2. The “ Encyclopedia” is the best work.' Hooper’s 
“ Vade Mecum” is a good work for the purpose you men¬ 
tion. 3. Get all the works on Water-Cure. They are 
worth all they cost. 4. Made into bread. 

Ulcers or Displacement.—W.. A. : J.^ I 
would like to know if ulcers of the uterus will prevent a 
woman from bearing her weight on her feet? 

No—never. The patient has a displacement of the 
womb. 


Times and Seasons.— J. D. P. Will you 
please to inform me what time to come to the Ilygienio 
Institute, and how long it generally takes a person to get 
cured ? 

Come at any time. Ours is not a fair-weather sys¬ 
tem; but on the contrary, the Institute goes at all times 
—rain or shine. Curing the sick, however, is not a me¬ 
chanical process, to be performed in so many days or 
weeks. Some patients can be cured in one or two days— 
others may require one or two years; and a few there are 
who can not be cured at all. 

Sexual Pathology.— A L. S. We can not 
write letters to inform persons whether this, that, or the 
other topic is explained in the above work, nor in any 
other work. The book is precisely what it purports to be, 
nothing more, nothing less. 

One Bath a Day. —A. M., Manchester, la. 
Many patients would be most benefited by one bath a 
day, while others require several. In a high fever, for ex¬ 
ample, the patient may be bathed with tepid water as oft¬ 
en as the heat of the surface becomes preternatural, if it 
happens forty times a day. Aud in certain forms of local 
inflammation the part should be constantly bathed for 
hours or days. There are chronic diseases, for example, 
in low states of dyspepsia and nervous debility, in which 
the patient can not take a full bath to advantage oftener 
than once in two or three days. This matter is not to be 
governed by routineism, but by the conditions of the pa¬ 
tient. — 

Retroversion of the Uterus.— Mrs. M. D. 
A. I had been troubled since the birth of my child, two 
years aud a half ago, with inability to walk but a few steps 
at a time, a distressing sense of weight and bearing 
down in the abdomen, great weakness in the small of the 
back, numbness of the lower exiremities; also obstinate 
and continual constipation, and frequent attacks of palpi¬ 
tation. 

The case is undoubtedly retroversion, or displacement 
backward. You ean never recover by self-treatment. 
We should expect to cure a case of the kind you describe 

in two or three months. - 

Hygienic vs. Drug Medication.— P. B. S. 
Your offer of twenty-five dollars would be sufficient com¬ 
pensation for one lecture, provided we were there on other 
business; you do not, perhaps, consider that we should 
require the business hours of two more days in going and 
returning. We will give two lectures for forty dollars, or 
three for fifty. From three to six lectures are as few as ean 
do justice to our cause in any place, aud six are better 

than three. - 

Business Wanted.— R. L. A. We are of 
opinion that traveling agents could do a useful and profit¬ 
able business in selling our work on Diptheria. We are 
receiviug orders for it at a rate that indicates a very large 
demand in almost all parts of the country. We can make 
very favorable terms with agents. 

Sub-Paralysis. —S. M. J., Hartford, Conn. 
A partial paralys'8 of one side, or of one of the lower ex¬ 
tremities, is very frequently among the consequences of an 
enlarged liver, especially if connected with constipation of 
the bowels. We have had many such cases. 

Our Tracts. — Some unexpected delay occurred 
in getting some of our advertised tracts through the press 
and ready for orders, particularly our Washington orders. 
However, they are all ready now, and will in future be 
forwarded to order without delay. 



Voluntary Agents. — Any and every sub¬ 
scriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jour¬ 
nal, by forming clubs or otherwise, flow is the time for 
its friends to manifest their interest in the Journal and the 
cause it advocates, either by obtaining new subscribers, or 
inducing others to act in its behalf. If any lose or wear 
out numbers in showing the Journal— that’s the best way 
to get subscribers—we will duplicate them in order to make 
their files complete for binding 

Present subscribers are our maiil reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 


End of Another Volume. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

The “ war for the Union” has substan¬ 
tially ended; but our war for the human 
constitution is but just begun. And now 
that that contest is over, we intend to pros¬ 
ecute this more vigorously than ever be¬ 
fore. Our Health Journal has concluded 
thirty-three campaigns against “the enemy,” 
and will commence another one with the 
July number. With that number will 
also appear our new name; not that we 
have changed our principles, recanted our 
faith, or modified our opinions in the least. 
We have simply developed and perfected 
our system of hygienic and anti-drug medi¬ 
cation, and now we must have a title indi¬ 
cative of its nature—a name which is not 
a misnomer. 

During the last year we have publicly 
proclaimed the principles which this Jour¬ 
nal has advocated for nearly twenty years, 
before medical men of all the drug-schools, 
and under the shadow of several medical 
colleges ; and we have in each place invit¬ 
ed and challenged its opponents to disprove 
one of its doctrines. But no one of them 
has ever yet met us in fair argument on 
any one of the broad issues we have pre¬ 
sented ; and in our opinion they never will. 
Some of them have, however, caviled at 
particular explanations concerning unim¬ 
portant matters, and raised a variety of side 
issues of no material consequence. In 
Washington, Boston, Toronto, and Balti¬ 
more, where there are chartered medical 
colleges, we have in public lectures offered 
to meet all objections which medical or 
scientific men could raise against the system 
of the Healing Art as advocated through 
the columns of this Journal; but no pro¬ 
fessor has yet availed himself of our offer. 
We shall give the professors of the Chicago 
Medical College the same opportunity in 
our course of lectures there this month. 
And we give them this timely notice, that 
we shall undertake to prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all unprejudiced minds who hear 
us, that the hygienic medical system is 
true, and that the drug medical system is 
false. If they will meet us then and there, 
we will have this controversy settled at 
■ once and forever. If they will not, we 
shall go to the people with our argument; 
and we hope in Chicago to be able to 
organize a force of lecturers which will soon 
> extend the circulation of this Journal, and 
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a knowledge of the principles of our glori¬ 
ous Health-Reform throughout the whole 
country. 

Our new banner will be unfuiled to the 
breeze in the July number, and under 
the name of The Hygienic Teacher 
we shall do battle to conquer, and until 
we conquer. Let our friends all over these 
re-United States prepare to work with us, 
and rebellious druggery shall receive its 
death-blow before the next campaign closes. 


Sisttllantous. 


COMMON SENSE. 

BY JAMKS T. FIELDS. 

She came among the glittering crowd, 

A maiden fair, without pretense ; 

And when I asked her humble name, 

She whispered, mildly, “ Common Sense.’’ 

Her modest garb drew every eye, 

Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather; 

And when they sneered, she simply said, 

“ I dress according to the weather.” 

They argued long, and reasoned loud, 

In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 

While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 

They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 

And how the scholars wrote in Saturn; 

She studied authors not so deep, 

And took the Bible for her pattern. 

And so she said, “ ExcuBe me, friends, 

I find all have their proper places; 

And Common Sense should stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 


THE TURKISH BATH. 

[continued.] 

The human body is formed for labor, and re¬ 
quires it, and this labor is accompanied by per¬ 
spiration. It is the safety-valve for the heart, the 
sewer for the secretions, the scavenger for the 
Bkin. Those who are thrown repea edly into per¬ 
spiration possess, however seldom washed, many 
advantages over these who have not to undergo 
severe bodily toil, however often they may use 
soap and water to the surface. 

The bath substitutes an artificial and easy per¬ 
spiration, and this explains the extraordinary fact, 
that the people who use it do not require exercise 
for health, and can pass from the extreme of in¬ 
dolence to that of toil 

The functions for carrying on life are of the 
nature of a steam-engine, and a chemical appa¬ 
ratus ; lethal gases are given forth as from a fur¬ 
nace ; poisons are produced by every organ; from 
every function there is residuum, and the body, 
while soiled by labor, is rusted by repose. This 
rust, this residuum, deposits on the skin. 

The extremities of the vessels become charged 
with unctuous matter; the deadened cellules of the 
epidermis are covered with a varnish, which is 
partly insoluble in water, and this internal accu¬ 
mulation and external coating prevent the skin 
from performing its functions, which are not con¬ 


fined to those of shielding the body, but are 
essential to the chemical processes within. The 
skin has analogous duties to those of the lungs, 
supplying oxygen to the blood at the extremity of 
its course, and when most completely in need of it. 
It has to aid at the same time the action of the 
heart. In its health is their health, and if s health 
is cleanliness. Unlike the two other organs, it is 
placed within man’s reach, and confided to his 
care; and curiously interspersed through it are 
glands secreting peculiar odors, that the touch 
en l sight shall not alone warn, but a third sense 
be enlisted in the guardianship, crying aloud on 
every remissness, and charging and reciprocating 
every neglect.* * * § 

The Russians come out of a bath of 120° to roll 
themselves in the snow. This is explained by the 
fervor of the circulation, which enables them to 
wi'hstand the shock. If so, the strong and healthy 
might bear it—not the weak and suffering, the 
octogenarian and the child. The sudden passage 
from a Russian bathf to a glacial atmosphere is 
attended by neither shock nor danger; and far 
from the oppression that would result from the 
absorption of vital action in the efforts of the 
heart to overcome the violent contraction of the 
circulation by the cold, there is a sense of inef¬ 
fable relief. You seem to take in and throw forth 
your breath in mere playfulness,~no longer de¬ 
pendent upon it momentarily for life. In fact, 
the lungs and heart are discharged in part from 
the toil of that unceasing labor which, beginning 
with the cradle, ends with the grave. Of what 
service must it not be to aid a machine, the efforts 
of which, in the most delicate girl, are equal to a 
steam-engine of fourteen-horse power 

Who can reflect on this, and be content with 
mere wonder, nor bethink himself of the means 
by which the purposes of Nature can be aided, and 
the gifts of Providence enjoyed ?§ 

The bath has the effect of several classes of 
medicines ; that is to say, it removes the symptoms 
for which they are administered; thus, it is a 
cathartic, a diuretic, a tonic, a detersive, a nar¬ 
cotic ; but the effect is produced only when there 
is cause. It will bring sleep to the patient suffer¬ 
ing from insomnia, hut will not, like opium, make 
the healthy man drowsy ; and relieve constipation 
without bringing on the healthy—as aloes would 
—diarrhea : it is thus a drug, which administers 

* Reclu olet ubi nihili olet.—P lautus. 

t In the Russian bath the heat is obtained, as in that of 
the Mexicans, by stones heated in a furnace, and on which 
water is thrown. They have seats at different heights, and, 
by ascending, increase the temperature (the coneamerat 
sudatio , as painted in the baths of Titus). They have a 
cold douche, which descends from the top of the chamber, 
and is repeated twice during the bathing. They do not 
shampoo, but with a bunch of birch, with the leaves on, 
thrash the body all over, laying it along, flrBt on the back, 
and then on the face. 

X The vessels running through the skin would extend in 
a straight line twenty-five miles: the respiratories coming 
to the surface of the body, and opening through the epi¬ 
dermis, amount to seven mill ons. 

§ The heart at every contraction expels about two 
ounces of blood, and at sixty in a minute one hundred and 
sixty ounces are sent forth; in three minutes the whole 
blood (about thirty pounds) must pass through the heart, 
and in one hour this takes place twenty times. Who—re¬ 
flecting ou the tissues to be permeated, the functions to be 
discharged, the secretions to be formed from, and the 
nutritious substances to be taken into the circulating 
fluid; and reflecting upon how soon each particle, each 
atom of blood, after having been deteriorated in Its con¬ 
stitution, and rendered unfit for the discharge of its im¬ 
portant duties, is again driven through the lungs, and 
again aerated—can retire from tho investigation without 
feeling ennobled, and the whole man rendered better!— 
Dr. Robertson. 


itself according to the need, and brings on no after 
consequences. 

The opium-like effect has often been remarked, 
and I have repeatedly experienced after the bath 
sensations like those it produces. If it has not the 
same power in relieving bodily pain, it has un¬ 
questionably that of assuaging mental suffering. 
It is quite as natural an impulse among Easterns 
to seek the bath when they are laboring under 
affliction as when disposed to give way to gladness. 
And this may be considered as one part of its cu¬ 
rative virtues, having the faculty of calming the 
disturbed spirit without extinguishing, and indeed 
while increasing, the disposition to cheerfulness. 

Reader! consider that this is not a drug in a 
shop, to be exhibited by prescription after a visit 
to a patient. It would be something if I suggested 
a new simple, or an improved plan of administer¬ 
ing a known remedy in any one disorder. It 
would be much by such a suggestion to diminish 
in a few cases the pains of sciatica or of rheuma¬ 
tism, the tortures of gout or stone; what I suggest 
is a habit ; one which shall become, when adopted, 
that of the whole people. 

Nothing strikes me with more astonishment, in 
looking at modern Europe from an ancient or 
Eastern point of view, than its failure in applying 
its boasted science so as to benefit the healih of 
the bvdy, or to tho culiure of the taste. It is 
scarcely a matter of ' less surprise, how the 
practices of ancient and primitive people have 
anticipated the results of scientific inquiry. One 
of these discoveries—if discovery I may call that 
which has been invented, and yet is not under¬ 
stood—is too important in itself, too much con¬ 
nected with my present subject, and has had too 
great a share in awakening to it my own atten¬ 
tion, to be passed over without mention. 

A laborious investigator—a Frenchman, I be¬ 
lieve—some twenty or thirty years ago, propound¬ 
ed a new doctrine of vegetation from a law of 
nature, which any one can test and prove in a few 
minutes by the most simple operation; which is, 
that substances impervious to fluids while contain¬ 
ing them on one side permit free interchange be- 
tween"fluids on both sides; and further, that the 
fluids so separated will transfuse the one to the 
other their contents, through the very medium of 
this body which would have effectually sealed up 
either. To this law of nature he gave the name 
of exosmose and endosmose. 

The work containing this theory I fell upon 
when a child. I recollected it when engaged in 
examining the vapor-bath ; and it occurred to me 
that this transfuson from the mineral and vege¬ 
table kingdoms might ascend to the animal, and in 
that case would explain the wonderful effect of the 
bath in almost every species of disease, as also of 
lotions and poultices applied as among us to par¬ 
ticular parts. 

Further reflection and experiment have satisfied 
me that this is so; that independently of the 
abstergent effect of the action of the vessels, there 
is a concomitant purification resulting from the 
presence of moisture on the outer side of the skin; 
both which operations must be greatly facilitated 
by the manipulation, or shampooing, without which 
there is no such thing as a bath. i 

Any one may test for himself the existence of , 
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tliis law of nature by means of a common bladder. 
Let him fill it with water; not a drop will pass, 
no evaporation will take place; let him then im¬ 
merse it in a vessel of water, and withdraw it 
after a time; it will have remained exactly the 
same. Let him then add to the water in the vessel 
some foreign substance—for instance, an alkali or 
an acid; any of those residues of incomplete in¬ 
digestion, or particles of those poisons which wo 
use as remedies; any, in fact, of those matters 
which the organs of secretion refuse to admit and 
to discharge, and which therefore lie deposited in 
the retentive flesh,* irritating, disturbing, and ex¬ 
hibiting to us the wonders and resources of the 
human frame by endless aches and agonies; let 
any one of these originals of disease be introduced 
into this bladder; let the bladder be then im¬ 
mersed into a vessel of water for a few hours; then 
test the water in the external vessel, and it will be 
found impregnated with the substance. 

I can not enter into a lengthened description to 
reason out the subj ct; I should require to be a 
profound physiologist and physician ; but my de¬ 
ficiencies in this respect, aod the appearance of 
presumption in speaking confidently on a medical 
subject, wdl not deter me from declaring that of 
which I have daily and hourly proof: that with 
full knowledge of the uses of water, and the 
means of employing it at different degrees of tem¬ 
perature, you have an entire command over those 
acute disorders which constitute nine tenths of our 
maladies. [to be continued.] 


A Horse Getting Himself Shod. —A horse 
having been turned into a field by its owner in 
the parish of Ashelworth, England, was missed 
therefrom the next morning, and the usual in¬ 
quiries were made as to what could have become 
of him. He had, it seems, been shod a few days 
before, and as usual got piuched in the foot, and 
desirous of relieving the cause of pain, he con¬ 
trived to unhang the gate of his pasture with his 
m>uth, and make the best of his way to the 
smithy, a distance of a mile and a half, waiting 
respectfully at the door till the bungling artist 
got up. The smith relates that he found him 
there at opeuing his shed; that the horse advanced 
to the forge and held up his ailing foot; and that 
he himself, upon examination, discovered the 
injury, took off the shoe, and replaced it more 
carefully ; which, h iving been done, the saga¬ 
cious creature set off at a merry pace homeward. 
Soon after a servant passed by the forge in quest 
of the animal, and upon inquiry received for 
answer : “ Oh ! he has been here and got shod, 
and gone home again.” 

* In the various institutions now existing under the ab¬ 
surd name of Water-Cure, or by the solecism of Hydrop¬ 
athy. viz.: water disease ; and which, if not considered us 
puny commencements, must be r< ckoned as miserable 
caricatures, it has been ascertained that substances given 
as medicines, and which have remained in the body, de¬ 
spite of all medicnal efforts to expel them, for month? and 
years, have been lound extracted on the sheets and band¬ 
age* which have been applied wet for a few hours. But 
what avails stating these things ? There are two obstacles 
to iis introduction among us the one its simplicity, and 
the o her iis completeness. You will not confess your- 
selv* s to have been fools all your lives ; and you can not 
get it by adopting scraps and fragments. The bath is be¬ 
sides incompatible with what you consider to be real fact. 
What a “mess” would be made of a place by people who 
can not leave their dirty boots and shoes at the door, and 
who wearing stockings can not slip off their shoes! it 
even in intellectual matters, as a great German siiys, “this 
mighty public is always stumbling ovvr straws,” how much 
more in matters of practice must minute impediments, 
when these are customs, entail the failure of the greatest 
designs and the frustration of the most beneficial results ? 


PHYSICIANS AND QUACKS. 

[continued.] 

Experience must necessarily be the guide; but 
the difficulty is to light upon real experience. 
Suppose the physician has rightly discerned the 
nature of a malady, he has then to choose a rem¬ 
edy which has on former similar occasions been 
found beneficial. It is the only guide he has, and 
yet he can not trust implicitly to it, for he knows 
that the remedy which in one case was found 
eminently beneficial, in another, apparently sim¬ 
ilar case, was a hopeless failure. Much depends 
on the peculiarities of the individual organism; 
much on its condition. Some drug3 are potent in 
one organism, and impotent in another. Over and 
above this source of error, there is the principal 
difficulty of deciding whether the beneficial effect 
attributed to any particular drug really had any 
reference to the action of that drug, or to some 
concurrent action; and when we read the list of 
cures effected by directly opposite methods, by 
medicaments having a directly opposite effect on 
the organism, we can not withhold the suspicion 
that this is a constant source of fallacy. The main 
guide must be a reliance on empirical observation 
until certainty is secured on a scientific basis. If 
a treatment is found beneficial in a large number 
of cases, there is a presumption in its favor. It 
may be tried in each new similar case. And here 
it is that the Physician and the Quack, seemingly 
on common ground, are most decisively separated. 
Both rely on empirical observation; both are 
guided by the results of previous cases; both are 
ignorant of the real order and succession of the 
phenomena arising out of the administration of 
the drug. But the confidence of the Physician is 
relative and tentative; the confidence of the 
Quack is absolu*e and final. The Physician 
watches the result of his trial, and in case of ill 
success, tries a different course; lie relies on past 
experience only as on a presumption, and gives it 
up on proof of error. The Quack never doubts, 
never watches. 

Until a perfect Science of Life has been elabo¬ 
rated by physiologists, there can be nothing more 
than an enlightened empiricism in Medicine. The 
Physician is an enlightened empiric ; and it is only 
thus that he is distinguished from the Quack. 
Accordingly, as we glance back at the early pe¬ 
riods in the history of Medicine, we see this mark 
of distinction becoming fainter and fainter; and 
as we look at the various quarrels of the Faculty 
with heterodox systems, such as Homeopathy or 
Hydropathy, we learn that they are really dis¬ 
putes as to matters of doctrine , and should be 
conducted as such. The tone adopted by the 
Faculty toward such systems is unworthy and un¬ 
warrantable. To designate these systems . as 
quackeries is preposterous. They may be one¬ 
sided ; they may be absurd; but is orthodox 
medicine in any condition to warrant unhesitating 
allegiance to its doctrine ? The Homeopath and 
the Hydropath have their theories of the laws of 
healthy and diseased action, and of the effect of 
their remedial methods; these theories may be 
absurd; let it be granted that they are so; they 
have the same legitimacy as the theories of the 
Faculty, which may also be absurd, and which 
many serious inquirers believe to be so. Let all 


serious doctrines receive earnest discussion, and 
let the practice of flinging “ atheist” and “ quack” 
at every man who ventures to think differently 
from the “ gowned doctors” be left to those who 
have bad temper and worse logic. If it is un¬ 
just to stigmatize the Physician because he is 
ignorant and incompetent, the existing state of 
knowledge leaving him no other alternative—if we 
respect him and reward him because he does his 
best, and acts according to the lights given him— 
not less unjust is it to stigmatize the Homeopath 
or llydropath because he also is ignorant and in¬ 
competent. The real question in the case is, has 
ho] any conviction guiding him ? is his practice 
founded upon real study ? or does he know that 
he is an impostor ? 

We said that the History of Medicine'is still to 
be written; and we fear there is but little proba¬ 
bility of any one having the requisite erudition 
united to the requisite power. A more interesting 
subject it would be difficult to select. Up to the 
period of the fall of Troy the art was practiced by 
princes, warriors, maidens, and, of course, by old 
women. Those were early days, and human em¬ 
ployments had not become “ differentiated ;” later 
on the “ medicine man” became absorbed by the 
Priest, who, when he undertook to explain all phe¬ 
nomena as the will of the gods, of course took in 
the phenomena of disease. What chance had the 
simple prescription of ordinary men, who could 
only boast a small experience, compared with the 
power of the gods ? Much has been written about 
the hereditary caste of Asclepiads, but as very 
little is known, we need not dwell on them. This, 
however, is known, that they neglected Anatomy 
and Dietetics, and were copious in invocations and 
supernatural explanations. When philosophy, 
gradually emancipated from the trammels of su¬ 
perstition, began to explain all phenomena as well 
as it could by the aid of reason and observation, 
the phenomena of disease could not escape it, and 
the philosophers became physicians; very bad 
physicians, it must be confessed they became; but 
it was a great step for Medicine when a spirit of 
actual inquiry was roused, and when, instead of 
thwarting all research, by attributing every dis¬ 
ease to the will of the gods, an attempt was made 
to detect the proximate causes. 

Thus with Pythagoras began a new era—the era 
of Inquiry. If a want of the true conception of 
scientific Method, and, above all, the want of those 
Directive Maxims which make science progressive, 
prevented the philosophers from accomplishing 
much more than the substitution of metaphysical 
for theological explanations, there was at least a 
new path opened, and it soon became crowded with 
seekers. The structure and functions of the or¬ 
ganism were studied ; and the laws of health and 
disease were deduced. Absurd as these deduc¬ 
tions were, for the most part, they are such as 
may be met with in all the early efforts at scien¬ 
tific explanation. Slow and cautious induction 
could only come into favor after facile and mis¬ 
leading deduction had been tried and found want¬ 
ing. There was too little actually known respect¬ 
ing organs and functions, to keep the impatient 
mind of man restricted to their study. Alluring 
speculations on the first and final causes called 
away the attention. The philosophers held it im¬ 
possible “ that any one should know how to cure 6 
a disease if he be ignorant of the causes whence 
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they proceed.’* This, as Dr. Russell remarks, was 
a very plausible proposition. “ But what are we 
to understand by the causes of disease ? If all 
that is meant be the external circumstances which 
induce unhealthy conditions of the human body, 
then the statement is incontrovertible : it is true 
the ague would never have been got rid of by 
draining the pestiferous marsh, unless it had been 
known that swamps produce disease. But the 
dogmatist went a step further; not only could he 
say that ague was caused by swamp, but it is 
caused by the swamp increasing, to a mischievous 
extent, the radical moisture of the body ; and it 
must be cured by opposing to it some remedy which 
shall increase the radical dryness or heat.’* Here, 
like the modern quack, he proceeds to prescribe 
on the faith of an unverified hypothesis. No at¬ 
tempt is made to prove the increase of moisture, 
no attempt is made to show that an increase of 
dryness will cure the a:ue. How wildly and ab¬ 
surdly philosophers could confidently speculate in 
the absence of all attempt at proof, may be seen 
by opening Aristotle’s important, but little-stud¬ 
ied work, Be Partibus Jlnimalium , which con¬ 
tains an exposition of the anatomy and physiology 
of his day. For example, it is stated as a fact 
about which there can be no doubt, that the blood 
in the upper part of the body is better than that 
in the lower, the reason assigned being that the 
upper is the nobler part. “ Thick and warm 
blood,** he says, “ is better adapted for plastic 
purposes ; thin and cold blood better for sensation 
and thought. Hence, the bees and other such an¬ 
imals are more intelligent (ppowjuuorspct) than 
maDy red blooded animals ,* and of the red-blood¬ 
ed, those are the most intelligent which have the 
thinnest and coldest blood. But the beat of all 
are those which have warm, thin, and pure blood; 
they are distinguished by fortitude (av(5p£iav) 
and intelligence. Hence , the upper and lower 
parts—the right and left sides—male and female 
—manifest their rela' ive differences.”* Elsewhere 
he says, man, of all animals, has the most hair on 
his head: “ this is necessary, because of the hu¬ 
midity of the brain and the sutures of the skull: 
for growth must be greatest where there is great¬ 
est warmth and moisture.”t We have heard of a 
provincial hairdresser in our own time who held 
the same view, declaring that “the brain perco¬ 
lates through the skull, and nourishes the roots of 
the ’air. sir.** One more example,-and we have 
done. The heart, says Aristotle, is placed in the 
center because “Nature is wont to seat the noblest 
in the noblest place, unless any stronger reason 
prevails (ou [xrj n xuXCsi pisr^ov).”j And he re¬ 
futes the opinion of those who assert that the ori¬ 
gin of the veins is in the head, on this ground: 
“ they thus make the origin manifold and sepa¬ 
rate, and moreover in a cold place , whereas, the 
region of the heart is warm.” 

The History of Medicine under the dominion of 
the philosophers is a marvel of human folly. 
Nothing seemed too preposterous for the acutest 
intellects to believe. Let us glance at one of the 
most distinguished of what may be called the new 
school, as opposed to the Aristotelians and Galen- 
ists: we mean Van Helmont (of whom Dr. Rus¬ 
sell, by the way, knows nothing but at second 
hand, and whom consequently he very imperfectly 

* Aristotle, De Part . ii. 2. t Ibid., ii. 14. f Ibid-j ill- 4. 





presents). Here was a man of genius, who had 
passionately studied Greek and Arabian authors, 
and whose learning and acuteness made him the 
wonder of his age ; yet he could gravely affirm 
that in cases of dropsy, gout, or jaundice, “ by 
including the warm blood of the patient in the 
shell and white of an egg, exposed to a gentle heat, 
and given to a hungry dog or swine with a bait of 
meat, the disease will instantly leave the patient 
and pass to the dog or swine.”* Again, he alums- 
iDgly says, “ Doe you desire to be informed why 
the blood of a Bull is poisonous, but that of an 
Oxe, though brother to the Bull, is safe and harrn- 
lesse ? The reason thus : the Bull at the time of 
slaughter is full of secret reluctancy and vindic¬ 
tive murmurs, and firmly impresses upon his owne 
blood a character and potent signature of revenge. 
But if it chance that an Oxe brought to the 
slaughter fall not at one stroke of the axe, but 
grow enraged and furious and continue long in 
that violent madnesse: then he leaves a depraved 
and unwholesome tincture on his flesh unless he 
be first recalmed and pacified by darknesse and 
famine. A Bull therefore dies with a higher flame 
of revenge above him than any other animal what- 
ever.*’f 

The influence of philosophers was pernicious in 
another direction. By the despotic sway which 
they exercised over the respect of men, as the pos¬ 
sessors of the highest wisdom, they created the 
superstition of learning. A “ learned physician,** 
even in our own day, does not mean a man who 
has profoundly studied disease at the bedside, but 
a man whose memory is stored with the august 
trash of bygone years, who can quote the classics 
and the Arabians, who is versed in the elegancies 
of Greek and Latin, who knows intimately the 
opinions which advancing science has made every 
one else forget or neglect. To know what Galen 
or Avicenna thought upon any given point has 
long ceased to be a primal necessity ; but for cen¬ 
turies it constituted the stock- in trade of the phy¬ 
sician ; even to this day it is supposed to give an 
increase of value to the physician’s opinion ; and 
but a few years ago the Faculty of - aris insisted 
on a certain number of the aphorisms of Hippoc¬ 
rates being included in the theses of those who 
aspired to a diploma. Moliere has embalmed the 
learned physician in imperishable humor; and 
the very public which cried with laughter at med¬ 
ical absurdities on the stage, listened with awe 
when they were gravely uttered in the sick-room. 

Of the three types, the Physician as Priest, as 
Philosopher, and as Pedant, one knows not which 
can be selected as the most injurious ; but not one 
of them is justified in flinging many stones at the 
Quack. In ignorance of the true knowledge re¬ 
quired, they were all pretty nearly on a par. 
Still they must not on that ground alone be classed 
with the Quack; because they worked earnestly 
according to their lights. Once suppose that the 
wandering charlatan, who dosed the rustics- at a 
fair as he would dose a horse, seriously believed 
that he knew the symptoms of a malady, and that 
his dose would cure it, and you have no more right 
to denounce him than to denounce the most learned 
physician. In our own day, however, one can 

* Van Helmont, Opera Omnia, p. 458. 

t Ternary of Paradoxes . Translated by Walter Charle- 
ton, 1650, p. 67. 


hardly make such a supposition. Those quacks 
who placard our wall?, and obtrude themselves in 
advertising columns, may not, and perhaps do not 
know how supremely iguorant rhey are ; but they 
do know that they have not taken any of the ac- 
: cessible open paths which might have led them to 
better knowledge; they do know that they have 
never studied the structure and functions of the 
; human body in health and disease, and that their 
theories are mere guesses in the dark, their reme- 
; die3 mer e impostures. “ Man,” says Channing, 
“is not accountable for the rightness , but he is 
accountable for the uprightness of his views.” The 
physician cannot be blamed for not having found 
the truth ; but the quack must be stigmatized for 
not having sought it. The one says to the sick 
man : I think this will cure you ; at any rate you 
shall have the best advice I can give. The other 
says : This will infallibly cure you, nothing else 
will. 

The Physician, as we have said, is an enlight¬ 
ened empiric. From whence comes his enlighten¬ 
ment ? From two very different sources: first, 
from the science of his day; secondly, from his 
own experience at the bedside. He is necessarily 
determined by theory in his interpretation of dis¬ 
ease, since even the commonest words he uses, such 
as inflammation, dyspepsia, biliousness, etc., all 
imply theories as to the processes of organic ac¬ 
tion ; and every remedy implies a theory as to its 
effect on the organism. Hence it is that the med¬ 
ical doctrines of the day always reflect the biolog¬ 
ical science of the day; and they are at one time 
biased by chemical, another time by mechanical, 
and another by metaphysical views. While the 
practice is thus generally determined by the sci¬ 
entific theories which the physician has adopted 
from the schools, or originated for himself in de¬ 
viation from the schools, it is also and more im¬ 
mediately determined by his own personal experi¬ 
ence, and his skill in interpreting symptoms and 
devising remedies. This is the physician’s art. It 
can not be taught, but it may be improved by 
teaching. The penetrating sagacity which at once, 
amid a crowd of details, detects those that are 
significant—the bold yet cautious invention which 
hits upon the mode of treatment suitable in the 
particular case—these are not qualities to be ac¬ 
quired in the schools : they make the great phy¬ 
sician, as they make the great statesman and great 
general. Hence it is that you may often talk with 
a physician of high repute, of deserved repute, 
and find him very backward in the science of his 
day; but place him at the bedside in a perilous 
case, and there, where another man equipped with 
all the newest views in science—a master of the 
microscope, a great organic chemist, a brilliant 
experimenter—will be paralyzed by hesitation, 
the skillful physician will be prompt, vigilant and 
assured. 

The Art of Medicine, while it rests on the science 
of Biology, ought, as a study, to be strictly 
demarkated from it. Until such a separation takes 
place, progress in both will necessarily be slow. 

In our day a man may become an eminent astron¬ 
omer without being able to recognize a single star 
in the heavens, much less to navigate the safest ] 
seas; and the perfection of both astronomy and 
navigation is due to this very division of labor. 

In like manner, when Biology comes to be studied 
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without reference to medicine, and by a class of 
> biologists whose time and energies will not be 
chiefly given to practice, there will be a decided 
acceleration of progress, and the medical prac¬ 
titioner will have his energies mainly given to the 
mastery of his art. No one even superficially 
acquainted with the demands made on a phy¬ 
sician’s energies, will think it reasonable that, 
over and above these, he should be called upon to 
master the gigantic and encyclopedic science of 
Biology : it is enough if he can keep pace With the 
advance of the day, and receive from others what 
new lights they have struck out; but unless med¬ 
ical men do also devoto themselves to Biology in 
the intervals of practice, who is to further the 
science, since no separate class of biologists has 
yet been established ? In Germany and France, 
thanks to numerous professorships, there is a small 
class which devotes itself exclusively to science; 
but in England every discouragement exists to 
keep men from such “ unprofitable ” labor. 
When young, and awaiting a practice, men may 
give their days and nights to science, which would 
far better have been given to the laborious accu¬ 
mulation of clinical experience ; but no sooner are 
patients knocking at the door, than science is 
either kicked aside, or, 
be strong, pursued by 
energy, in the rare intervals of rest. 

Can we then wonder if our enlightened empiric 
is but imperfectly enlightened ? Can we wonder 
if the wise physician, in the very sincerity of his 
wisdom, recognizes the imperfection of his knowl¬ 
edge, and the purely tentative character of his 
art; and thus seems at a disadvantage when com¬ 
pared with the Quack, who has no such doubts, 
but who vociferously declares his art is perfect ? 
Unhappily it is the tendency of the timorous to 
rely on confident assertions; and the sick man is 
more willing to trust one who emphatically de¬ 
clares that he will cure him, although this very 
declaration ought to act as a warning, than he is 


pretends to rely solely on experience, but does not 
rely on it at all. Finally, we hope to have made 
it clear that in the present state of human knowl¬ 
edge any man who announces that he has a pan¬ 
acea, or a system applicable to all, or most dis¬ 
eases—any man who announces that his drug, or 
his treatment, will in itself cure a disease, without 
a regard to the variety of causes which may have 
produced the disease, or the organic changes which 
the disease may have produced —is either an 
ignoramus or an impostor, and his boast should 
act like a warning. His confidence is either gross 
ignorance, or artful reliance on your credulity. 
If you are ill and distrust the medical aid of your 
town, or country, act courageously in that dis¬ 
trust, and leave the cure to Nature. But in no 
case withdraw your confidence from the imperfect 
shill of the physician, to place it on the perfect 
ignorance of the quack. The Medical Art of the 
day may be incompetent to restore the “ digestive 
vigor ” to your stomach which [has “ lost its tone 
but, oh ! be not so misguided as to search for that 
“ lost tone” in the advertisements. Are you so 
inexperienced as to put your faith in “ testimoni- 



j MUTINY IN THE ARMY. 

j A soldier in one of the regiments of General 
i McDowell’s division writes us as follows : 

5 “When we were at the camp of instruction doing 
nothing and eating much, we had a great deal of 
| sickness and many deaths. But when we com¬ 
menced marching and counter-marching, and that 
sometimes on short rations, we began to improve ; 
and when, on account of scarcity of teams, the 
; doctor’s medicine chests were left behind, the 
| sick became well and the well continued so. But 
with no sickness in camp, the doctor thought, I 
suppose, that he would be likely to lose his posi- 
| tion ; for the Bible says, “ they which are whole 
need not a physician therefore, yesterday morn- 
; ing, all the companies were formed in line and 
marched to the doctor’s quarters, where the stew¬ 
ard proceeded to administer to every man about 
half a teacupful of solution of quinine, to pre¬ 
vent fever, as he said. Many of the boys took it 
in their mouths and spit it out so soon as the 
steward was out of sight; but five of us absolutely 
refused to take it. ‘ But you must,’ said the stew¬ 
ard, «it’s the doctor’s orders.’ ‘ Can’t help it,’ 


als ?” You will not even send to the library to 

« , borr °w (much less buy) the book, which a page of we replied; ‘ we won’t touch it.’ He then said he 

> if tbe of disc overy ; moef .plendidwork^f thTda^ThrmiTin I report us all, and they say we will be court- 

a terrible cost of health and incident, nrofound in thought, brilliant. in martialed. 


incident, profound in thought, brilliant in style, 
replete with humor and pathos, and with every 
other quality which a book could have. You are 
deaf to these trumpets. You order a book of 
which none of these things are said—about which 
there is no flourish whatever. And you are wise. 
But why does this wisdom desert you when a Pill 
or a Lotion is placarded on the walls, or arrests 
your attention in the advertising columns ? It is 
of more consequence that you should yawn over a 
trashy book, which you have seen praised as a 
chef d’ceuvre , than that you should ruin your 
health because a charlatan praises his medica¬ 
ments ? 

We conclude with an anecdote : A friend of 
ours, long a victim to dyspepsia, was earnestly 
recommended to try a “ digestive powder” which 
promised to restore any amount of “ lost vigor.” 

M . i • n • • T .,, , > The recommendation came from one who had great 

to trust a man who in all sincerity says, I will do j confidence in the powder> because he knew g that 

\ the advertiser made a very good living out of it. 

J — Blackwood's Magazine. 


We think we will test the power of 
the Government to murder its own soldiers by 
drugging them. It is said this mixture is to be 
given twice a day. 

“ As we are subject to long marches now, I do 
not send for any books this time, although I should 
like to. The last two I sent for, viz., * Combe’s 
Constitution of Man’ and ‘Lectures on Medical 
Science,’ I carried over one hundred miles before 
I read them. 

“ You may send me, for six months, the Water- 
Cure and Phrenological Journals, the N. Y. 
Weekly Tribune , and the Independent , for which 
the payment is inclosed.” 


my best to cure you, 

And now, reader, for the moral; all these ram¬ 
bling remarks have had an aim ; and that aim a 
practical one. You are mortal, and liable to all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. You are mortal, and 
when ill are timorous. You are mortal, and in 
your ignorance an easy dupe. Your ignorance 
respecting the mysteries of life and disease can not 
be enlightened by a magazine article ; but your 


How it is Done. —We lately visited a Chinese 
tea dealer’s establishment, says the San Fran¬ 
cisco Morning Call , where they were engaged in 
finishing up green teas for the market, and dry¬ 
ing and re-dressing black tea which had been wet 


ignorance of the danger you run in distrusting the flood at Sacramento. The black teas were 
physicians and relying on quacks may be enlight- > s ^ m P^y dried rapidly over a charcoal fire upon 


ened. First, then, we hope to have made it clear 
that the Art of Medicine, over and above its own 
special difficulties, is rendered excessively uncer¬ 
tain because it necessarily rests upon the science 


broad circular trays with bottoms of finely split 
and braided cane. While drying, it was re¬ 
curled by hand, and was then ready for re-pack¬ 
ing. The green trees were dried in the same 
way, and then finished up with a preparation of 


of Biology; and that Science is still in a chaotic j £5“®*“ blue ,. and _„ G „ lenfi f Ib St f ^ a 

condition. Next, we hope to have made it clear, 
that however imperfect the knowledge of the 
physician may be, it is necessarily of incalculably 
greater value than the knowledge of the quack, 
who, having never studied the organism in health 
and disease, is simply as ignorant as you are 
yourself. Thirdly, we hope to have made it clear 
that the physician relies more on experience and 


beautiful pearly-green color. A substance was 
also added, the name of which we could not learn, 
to give it the fine “ boquet” or aroma so valued 
by tea fanciers. We took up some of the fine 
compound, and said to John, who stood at our 
elbow : 

“ Do you know that this is poison ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” was his reply, “ me know him poi¬ 
son, but Melican man want him zis color.” 

And such is the fact. There is poison enough 


less on theory, the experience being much wider a B } n & e ounce ^M® green tea to kill a man 
, -x- 1 il , , , if taken at once. “ Tea tasters” employed in 

and more critical, the theory being less absolute the custom-house soon sink into the grave from 

and final, than is the case with the quack, who < the effects of this slow poison. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A NURSE. 

In hiring a sick-nurse, the qualifications which 
should regulate our choice refer to age , strength , 
health, temper , disposition , habits , and educa¬ 
tion. 

1. Age .—She should not be under twenty-five 

nor above fifty-five years of age. This period is 
fixed upon on account both of the physical powers 
and the moral conduct of the individual. Under 
twenty-five, the strength of a woman has not 
reached its maturity, and is scarcely adequate for 
lifting patients in and out of bed, and for many 
other duties which require strength, connected 
with the office of a nurse; but the strength and the 
muscular power in females begin to fail after fifty- 
five, when the natural transition from maturity 
to decay takes place. There is'also a greater 
proneness to disease at this nge than in the mid¬ 
dle period of life. On the other hand, the gravity 
and steadiness of deportment essential to the situ¬ 
ation can scarcely be expected from a young 
woman; while the natural irritability of temper 
connected with advancing life renders a woman 
above the specified age incapable of patiently 
bearing with the whims and the caprices of the \ ( 
sick. £ j 

2. Strength .—The foregoing remarks respect- 
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ing age render it almost necessary to say that a 
woman of a naturally delicate frame of body is 
unfit for a sick-nurse; at the same time, a 
coarse, heavy, and masculine, woman is, for many 
reasons, objectionable. While strength is re¬ 
quisite, the frame should be such as to indicate 
activity. The stature should not exceed the me¬ 
dium degree; a little below this being less objec¬ 
tionable than a little above it, provided tho 
appearance displays a frame well knit together. 
Obesity and a heavy movement are objections, as 
they are frequently connected with self-indulgence, 
defective energy, and an inability to keep awake, or 
to be easily aroused from sleep. At the same time, 
a moderate degree of corpulence is not an invari¬ 
able objection; as it may be connected with both 
activity of the body and energy of mind, and is 
often associated with an ea^y, good-tempered dis¬ 
position. 

3. Health .—None of the qualifications of a sick- 
nurse are of more importance than health. An 
individual who herself requires attention, is ill- 
calculated to attend on others. A woman who is 
asthmatic, or has any difficulty of breathing, or 
an habitual cough ; who is rheumatic or gouty, or 
has any spasmodic affection; who is afflicted with 
palpitation, or suffers from periodical headache, j 
vertigo, or a tendency to paralysis ; or who is con- ; 
sumptive or scrofulous, or has defective sight ] 
or hearing, or anything which causes decrepi- j 
tude, is disqualified for a sick-nurse. It is s 
important, also, to ascertain that there is no j 
hypochondriacal nor hysterical tendency, nor pre- j 
disposition to mental depression. It is reasonable j 
to suppose that the aid of the medical attendant i 
should be requested, to determine and report i 
upon the health of a person offering her services as $ 
a sick-nurse ; but there are certain physiognom- S 
ioal and general appearances, connected with gait, s 
attitude, and aspect, which, in a great measure, ^ 
enable ordinary observers to judge for themselves, i 
Thus, there is a peculiar expression of the counte- $ 
nance, which can not readily be described, although 
it is recognized as indicative of general indis- $ 
position. It is accompanied with pallor or sal- $ 
lowness, and a dark hue under the eye, when ! 
chronic dyspepsia is present; and with an ap- J 
proach to lividity, when the lungs or the heart are i 
more or less affected. There is, also, reason to $ 
suspect that the affection of the heart is of a 
chronic or permanent character, when turgidity 
of the features accompanies the lividity of counte¬ 
nance. Stooping in walking; an inclination to 
one side and bending a little forward ; a slow and 
cautious movement; tremor, or slight, short, 
lateral movements of the head; an elevated or 
wing-like state of the shoulders; the skin dry, 
sallow, or brownish; and a fetid odor of the 
breath—all indicate some deviation from health, 
and demand the opinion of a medical attendant 
respecting them, before the individual should be 
hired as a sick-nurse. 

4. Temper and Disposition .—It is scarcely 
requisite to say that an attendant upon the sick 
should possess a happy, cheerful, equal flow of 
spirits ; a temper not easily ruffled, and kind and 
sympathetic feelings, but at the same time not 
such as to interfere with firmness of character. 

The expression of the countenance should be 
open and winning, so as to attract the good-will 

- 


j an d confidence of the invalid; a pleasing and 
; g en tle manner being more likely to gain esteem 
; and insure obedieece to tho orders of the physi- 
: cian, than the most persuasive arguments which 
can be addressed to the understanding of the 
patient. 

Although beauty is not a quality to be sought 
for in a sick-nurse yet we are so accustomed to 
associate with it amiableness and gentleness of 
manner, that a certain degree of good looks is a 
recommendation. In sickness, when the mind is 
weakened, and the nervous system morbidly sus¬ 
ceptible, a harsh look or an unkind expression 
sinks deep into the m nd of the invalid ; and when 
the disease is of a nervous kind, a melancholy, 
anxious, or foreboding look, or one which in any 
degree indicates an apprehension of danger, either 
in the physician or the nurse, instantly excites 
alarm in the mind of the invalid, and may coun¬ 
teract, in a great measure, the influence of the 
medical treatment. 

Is there no hope ? the sick man said ; 

The silent doctor shook his head, 

And took his leave, with signs of sorrow, 

Despairing of his fee to-morrow.* 

And well he might, fbr nothing would be more 
likely to insure the fulfillment of his prognosis 
than such a look. 

5 On the other hand, a collected, cheerful ex- 
| pression of countenance in the attendant on the 
$ sick, is likely to inspire hope, and to aid the 
j efforts of the physician for the recovery of his 
j patient. 

\ The general disposition of a sick-nurse should 
j be obliging. Every little office which the invalid 
i may require to be done, should be performed at 

s once, and without the smallest apparent reluc- 
S tance, even when the necessity for its immediate 
| performance is not absolute. There is also an 
s earnestness of manner which should, if possible, 
j be obtained or acquiesced in by the sick nurse, 
j as it impresses the idea that she feels deeply in- 
terested in the case—a circumstance which is 
$ always highly appreciated by the patient. Every 
j nurse should also be of a disposition to be easily 
n satisfied; indifferent respecting the regularity of 
J her meals, or interruptions during them ; she 
i should be able to bear confinement, and to suffer 
1 without murmuring the encroachments which 
; the state of the patient must frequently make 
i upon her hours of sleep. 

Antipathies, in a sick-nurse, are serious objec- 
: tions to employing her. As an example, let us 
: suppose the antipathy to be to spiders: if one of 
| these insects is seen, or supposed to be seen, upon 
the bed of the invalid, she would not approach it, 
however urgently her assistance might be required 
at the time, and thus the patient would suffer. 

Finally, it is unnecessary to say that a nurse 
should be honest, as no description of servant has 
so much in her power. But the honesty of the 
nurse is not to be measured by her respect for 
property; she must be above imposing on the 
physician, with respect either to medicines or to 
diet. Her religion also, should be sincere, but not 
Pharisaical; and although she may occasionally 
persuade her oharge “ to put his trust in God, the 
fountain of health,’ f yet she must recollect that 
preaching is not her province; and, when mis- 


* Gay, 


f Fuller. 


timed, even the best advice may prove not only M 
profitless, but injurious; and this is especially 
likely to be the result when the doctrines which ^ 
she professes are of a controversial kind. 

With respect to gossiping, it is a detestable 
habit under any circumstances, but in a nurse it 
may be productive of the greatest danger, produce 
family feuds, and a thousand other evils. 

5. In her habits , a sick-nurse should be sober, 
active, orderly, and clean and neat in her person. 

The first of these habits—namely, sobriety _is 

so essential a qualification in every attendant in 
the sick room, that it requires no comment. 
Happily, the desire for ardent spirits is now less 
frequent than formerly, when women were seldom 
employed as nurses until they were nearly super¬ 
annuated, and until their habits, good or bad, 
were too firmly rooted to be removed. It is, how¬ 
ever, to bo lamented that the predilection of 
nurses for Btimulants is not yet eradicated; and 
it is too npt to be nurtured by the mistaken idea, 
that the duties of the sick-room require an extra 
allowance of stimulants, especially when the nurse 
has to sit up at night, in which case brandy-and- 
water is usually given to her. But if a nurse have 
an adequate allowance of good wholesome food, 
and be not over-fed; and if she be permitted to 
take exercise for an hour or two daily, out of 
doors, in order to prevent the swelling of the legs 
to which nurses are subject from their sedentary 
occupation, sho will perform her duties well, and 
with little personal fatigue, without either wine 
or brandy. 

Among other habits which disqualify a nurse is 
snuff-taking. This dirty mode of stimulating one 

organ can not be commended in a man, although 
so commonly employed ; in a woman, it is disgust¬ 
ing ; in a nurse, highly reprehensible. 

The activity essential for a good nurse does not 
imply a bustling or fidgety manner, but a quiet, 
steady method of proceeding in the performance 
of her duties, equally devoid of fluster, tur¬ 
bulence, or noise. This activity is generally 
associated with orderly habits, a most valuable 
qualification, and without which the sick-room be¬ 
comes a scene of confusion and disgust. Every 
medical man must have witnessed this state of 
disorder with regret, when on visiting his patient 
he finds no chair to sit upon until some article of 
bedding or clothing be removed from it, and the 
seat dusted with the apron of the nurse; and 
when a former prescription or anything else is 
wanted, he must wait until the nurse rummages 
out half a dozen drawers in search of it. 

Another quality usually conjoined with activity 
and orderly habits in a nurse, is cleanliness in her 
own person and in that of her chage, as well as 
that of the sick-room. The dress of a nurse 
should be simple and neat, without trimmings. 
Nothing is more out of place than a fine lady 
attempting to perform the duties of a nurse. 
Whatever may be the stuff of which it is made, the 
apron should have pockets in it, in the fashion 
of the Parisian servants. Neither the gown, nor 
any of the outer garments, however, should be 
woolen, especially if the disease be infectious, as, 
owing to its spongy tissue, woolen is apt to absorb 
and retain the infection. When the disease is 
decidedly infectious, the apron of the nurse should 
be made of glazed calico or oiled silk. 
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As the time of a nurse is at the disposal of her 
employer, her hair should be dressed in the sim¬ 
plest mode—curls are altogether out of place. 

It may appear a refinement to talk of the educa¬ 
tion of a nurse; but there is not a greater dif¬ 
ference between noon-day and midnight than be¬ 
tween an educated and an ignorant nurse. The 
former is often an aid to the physician, not only 
in carrying his orders into effect, but by observ¬ 
ing and informing him of symptoms of great 
importance which have occurred during his ab¬ 
sence ; whereas the latter is a source of constant 
anxiety, and too often assumes the privilege of 
acting in direct contradiction to his orders, and 
according to her own opinion. 

Every nurse should be able to read and write. 
The better informed, the less likely is she to be 
biased by low prejudices. A nurse also, who can 
not read may be the cause of much mischief in 
the administration of medicines. Many years 
since. I was attending, in conjunction wiih the 
late Dr. Baillie, a lady laboring under typhus 
fever. Tne attack was terminating so favorably, 
that a few days after our patient was able to be 
in her drawing room, we discontinued our daily 
visits, and saw her every third day. Although 
convalescent, yet she was still taking bark 
draughts twice a day ; and as opium, when ad¬ 
ministered internally 7 , greatly disturbed the brain 
and deranged the digestive organs, an opiate 
liniment was rubbed every evening along the 
spine. We had paid our last visit, and having 
congratulated her husband and family on her 
restoration to health, we took our leave. Three 
hours afterward I was again hastily summoned, 
and on arriving at the house found my patient a 
corpse. The agonizing feelings of the family may 
be more readily conceived than described; the 
overwhelming grief into which they were plunged 
was greatly augmented by the reflection that the 
daughters were, in some degree, the innocent 
cause of the awful event—an impression which 
proved nearly fatal to the husband, and fixed 
upon the daughters a settled melancholy from 
which they have never entirely recovered. The 
tact was this—the nurse, who was an old servant 
in the family, could not read, and consequently 
had not been trusted to give her mistress her 
medicines until a few da s before her death. 
Owing to the convalescence which was then estab¬ 
lished, the young ladies ventured to walk out in 
the middle of the day, leaving their mother in the 
charge of this nurse. On the ojension in question, 
the p'or woman had administered the opiate em¬ 
brocation instead of a bark draught. 

After the relation of this distressing anecdote 
it is unnecessary to add any further comment on 
the danger of ignorance in the immediate at¬ 
tendant upon the sick. 

The term, “ an experienced nurse” is supposed 
to comprehend every good quality : but let us ex¬ 
amine the meaning of the phrase. 

Experience is a quality which deserves to be 
much and justly prized in a nurse, were the term 
not too frequently misapplied, and confidence 
placed in the nurse merely because she is ad¬ 
vanced in years and has seen much, without any 
inquiry as to her capacity for observing and mak¬ 
ing a proper use of what she has seen. Number 


of years and much opportunity are not a 
guarantee of wisdom nor of true experience. Age 
undoubtedly may be supposed to afford the means 
of enlarging the ideas, hut every one is not en¬ 
dowed with the power of benefiting by the best 
opportunities ; and it is here that the advantages 
of education are displayed in the nurse. Without 
it, seventy years may have merely added to her 
sum of stupidity. The poor woman has had eyes, 
but she has never fixed them with attention upon 
what was before them; and when she has acci¬ 
dentally observed, having no capacity for general¬ 
ization, the observations, like most isolated facts, 
have been lost. She is the mere creature of rou¬ 
tine ; a machine moved by custom or prejudice; 
whereas the properly educated nurse acquires the 
power of observing and comparing, and conse¬ 
quently of reflecting and drawing proper conclu¬ 
sions. It is this power of comparison which edu¬ 
cation bestows, and which, in conjunction with a 
habit of observing, accumulates knowledge in every 
rank of life. The old and the ignorant nurse appeals 
to her experience; but what is the value of that 
experience ? The educated nurse, on the contrary, 
acquires from experience the capacity of observing 
changes in the progress of the disease which call 
her judgment into requisition, and which may 
justify her from pausing in the plan laid down for 
her guidance, until the physician is sent for, or 
r; peats his visit. Her reasons for the deviation 
from orders will be listened to by the Doctor, and, 
without lowering his dignity, a useful hint from 
an intelligent nurse may be adopted and acted 
upon, much to the advantage of the patient. 
From what has been said, the necessity of educa¬ 
tion and intelligence in the sick nurse can not be 
doubted.* 




EVIL SPEAKING. 

One night, I remember it well, I received a 
severe lesson on the sin of evil speaking. Severe 
I thought it then, and my heart rose in childish 
anger against him who gave it; but I had not 
lived long enough in this world to know how 
much mischief a child’s thoughtless talk may do, 
and how often it happens that talkers run off the 

straight line of truth. S-did not stand very 

high in my esteem, and I was about to speak 
further of her failings of temper. In a few mo¬ 
ments my eye caught a look of such calm and 
steady displeasure, that I stopped short. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of that dark, 
speaking eye It brought the color to my face, 
and confusion and shame to my heart. I was 
silent for a few momen's, when Joseph John Gur¬ 
ney asked, very gravely : 

Dost thou know any good thing to tell us of 
her ?” 

I did not answer, and the question was more 
seriously asked — 

“ Think—is there nothing good thou canst tell 
us of her ?” 

“ Oh, yes, T know some good things ; but—” 

“ Would it not have been better, then, to relate 
those good things, than to have told of that which 
would lower her in our esteem ? Since there is no 
good to relate, would it not be kinder to be silent 
on the evil ? For charity rejoiceth not in in¬ 
iquity.” 

* From “Dewees’ Practice of Physic.” 


INTEMPERANCE AND INSANITY. 

Dr. It. IIills, the able and energetic superin¬ 
tendent of the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum at 
Columbus, in his report for 1861, says: 

Intemperance is a frequent, direct cause of in¬ 
sanity, but I believe it to be much more fearful in 
its influence in laying broad and deep the founda¬ 
tions of constitutional insanity. Many instances 
come to light, on close examination, in which even 
temporary intemperance of the parent has caused 
constitutional defects in the offspring—sometimes 
physical, and at other times mental. In one case 
of insanity represented as not constitutional , but 
believed from its character to be so, it appeared on 
full investigation that the father had been a very 
hard drinker from early life, and that one son, 
although capable of doing business, was of dull 
intellect; the second was our patient, having be¬ 
come insane at about thirty years of age, and is 
probably incurable. Tue third son was demented 
from an early age, and is now in a county infirm¬ 
ary. The fourth child has epilepsy, and is im¬ 
becile. The two oldest are married, having 
children, some of whom can scarcely hope to 
escape the penalty in after years. 

In another case presenting evidences of constitu¬ 
tional taint, inquiries failed to develop hereditary 
predisposition. The patient died. In a few months 
his brother was sent to us, also represented as not 
hereditary. Further investigations developed the 
fact, that in the earlier years of the father’s mar¬ 
ried life he was strictly temperate, had four chil¬ 
dren, all yet remaining healthy and sound. From 
reverses of fortune he became discouraged and in¬ 
temperate for some years, having in this period 
four children, two of whom we now had received 
into the Asylum; a third one was idiotic, and the 
fourth epileptic. lie then reformed in habits, had 
three more children, all now grown to maturity, 
and to this period remaining sound and healthy. 

From another county a parallel c ase came to 
light—four children born to the parents m 'ft 
period of intemperance suffering the consequences. 
The first a daughter grown up and married, hav¬ 
ing three children before insanity appeared. It 
then was developed slowly, and without any ap¬ 
parent direct cause. After two or three years it 
settled into dementia, and she was discharged as 
incurable. The second one, a daughter also, and 
married, with two child re □, was brought to us in 
a state of acute puerperal mania, ami after six 
months’ treatment was discharged recovered, and 
still remains so afeer three years’ lapse of tim* 3 . I 
have little doubt, however, she will relapse at 
some future period. The third, also a daughter, 
is an idiot, now mature in years. The fourth died 
when young, with “ fits.” 

Four children born previous to the period of in¬ 
temperance, and two since reformation, are all 
sound and healthy. 

When the effects of all stimulant and narcotic 
agents, such as intoxicating drinks, tobacco, 
opium,etc., that bewilder with temporary phrensy. 
or stultify and confuse the mind, or depress and 
enervate the nervous powers of our curiously 
wrought structure, are fully explored to their 
ultimate ends, passing accumulatively from gen¬ 
eration to genera’ion, their direct and immediate 
effects, evil as they may be, will be found sinking 
into utter insignificance, in comparison. 

I do not propose, however, to shiver a Quixotic 
lance in a vain tilt at these almost universal vices 
of society, but I have the chivalric courage to de¬ 
clare that I fully believe them to be the principal 
cause of the undoubted increase in the prevalence 
of insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and other manifesta¬ 
tions of constitutional defects in the brain and 
nervous organism. I believe, also, that the day 
will come when legislative, or some other adequate 
aid will be successfully invoked to eradicate them. 


| Poverty and shame shall be to him that refus¬ 
al eth instruction; but he that regardeth reproof 
* shall be honored. 
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INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the July number of the Phrenologi¬ 
cal Journal we shall commence the pub- 
licattori of the “ Harmony of Phrenology 
and the Bible.” The plan of treating this 
subject is to give the name and definition of 
each organ ; to state its normal action, and 
also the results of its excess and deficiency. 
In addition to this, we give quotations from 
the Bible, with chapter and veise, showing 
that each faculty and passion is recognized, 
its proper use sanctioned, and its excess or 
perversion forbidden. It is interesting, in¬ 
deed almost wonderful, to see how perti¬ 
nently and fully the Scriptures describe 
every mental emotion ; and the trouble we 
had in the preparation of it was, that the 
passages appropriate to each orgaiYwere so 
numerous that we hardly knew which to 
use and which to decline; and we were 
forcibly impressed with the fact that human 
nature and Divine revelation had the same 
Author, and that Phrenology being only a 
just reflection of the natural powers of the 
human mind and disposition, it must neces¬ 
sarily harmonize with the Bible, which 
portrays human talent and weakness, good¬ 
ness and depravity, to the very life. The 
numbers which shall contain the “ Har¬ 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible,” will 
be worth to any student of man and the 
Bible more than the price of a year’s sub¬ 
scription. We hope, therefore, to have, on 
account of this new feature, many new sub¬ 
scribers beginning with the July number. 
Every clergyman and every teacher in the 
land should subscribe for the new volume 
beginning in July. 


SCARLET FEVER. 

The editors of the New York Sun have done 
their readers an invaluable service by calling 
their attention, in a recent number, to the proper 
treatment of scarlet fever. After giving the gen¬ 
eral symptoms of the disease, with extensive ex¬ 
tracts from the “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia” and 
the “Family Physician,” embracing the opinions 
of many of the most celebrated practitioners of the 
old school—they say : 

“ We have presented above various medical au¬ 
thorities from which the Hydropathists or Water- 

Cure practitioners derive their convictions of the 
_. 1 : -_. ._. 




j flag for the young Republic, when the matter was 
before that body, and recently reproduced by A. 

B. Street, Esq., in a lecture on the battle of Sara- ^ 
j toga. 

The stars of the new flag represent the new 
constellation of States rising in the West. The 
idea was taken from the constellation Lyra, which 
I !“ . hand °, f 0r P heus signifies harmony. The 

• ~ lue m the field was taken from the edges of the 
l Covenanters banner in Scotland, significant of 
the league covenant of the United Colonies 
against oppression incidentally involving the 
virtues of vigilance, perseverance, and justice. 

I he stars were disposed of in a cirele, symbolizing 
the perpetuity of the Union : the ring, like the 

fil'IV'lirifTr aai<na»t „ T^ _.. -. 


1 ure practitioners derive their convictions of the : U1C perpetuity or the Union ; the ring, like the 
superior efficacy of the water treatment, as also circling serpent of the Egyptians, signifying 
the views of some of their most nromincnt nrac- eternity. The thirteen stripes showerK with tbn 


A Lady in the town of Gaines, Orleans Co., 
N. Y., bought, eight years ago, eight acres of old, 
worn-out land, at less than $40 per acre. Crop¬ 
ped it two years; then, in November, six years 
last November, set it out to orchard, at an ex¬ 
pense of less than $200 ; has cropped it every 
year since, and realized an annual revenue of 
$200, over and above expenses. She recently 
declined an offer of 82,500 for the field—will not 
sell for less than $3,000- Such a fact proves the 
profitableness of raising an orchard of fruit trees. 
There is no building or other improvement on the 
land, except those mentioned. 

There is a pear tree in the town of Gaines, 
of the Yirgalieu variety, the annual crop of which, 
for the last ten years, has sold in the Albion 
market for from $30 to $45. One thousand such 
trees would afford a very comfortable revenue. 

A strawberry grower in the town of Gaines, 
last season sold $50 worth of strawberries, the 
product of five rods of ground, of the variety 
called Wilson’s Albany.— Orleans American. 


the views ot some of their most prominent prac¬ 
titioners, but, lest the reader become confused 
with the mass of information and opinions given, 
we append the following simple mode of treat¬ 
ment, which may be regarded as the embodiment 
of the Water-Cure practice. It is furnished by 
Br. Miller, a physician of extended experience in 
this line of profession, and connected wi>h the New 
York Hygienic Institute, No. 15 Laight Street.” 

Dr. Miller advises baths at a temperature of from 65 to 
90 deg. Fahr.,in proportion to the heat of the patient, cold 
applications to the head, and warmth to the feet. There 
is always more or less sore throat, for which cold water 
applications, even should be made, and plenty of wa'er 
and ice given to tbe patient internally, Tepid head baths 
are also recommended, and to move the bowels, injections 
of tepid water at from £-5 to 90 deg. are given. Where 
bathing is inconvenient, frequent sponging of the body 
with cold water has been found highly beneficial. At the 
commencement of the fever, scarcely any food is required, 

/ but after the second or third day the diet should consist of 
; farina, corn-meal gruel, aud other light vegetable prepa- 
l rations of l<ke character. 

< “Drs. Trail and Miller have had an extensive 
5 practice for a number of years in fever cises. using 
i always the hydropathic system, and claim to have 
\ lo<t none of their patients, cures having been 
s effected where patients have been given up to die 
j by other physicians, and where not only the dis- 
' ease, but the evil effects of other treatment had to 

> be overcome. 

> 41 Those of our readers who have the disease in 

> their households, in course of other treatment, 
which they do not feel willing lightly to change, 
will do well to resort to some practitioner holding 
favorable views toward tbe water practioe, for ad¬ 
vice, so that the disease be not allowed to reach a 
dangerous stage, while the parent is making in¬ 
quiries and satisfying himself as to the merits of 
the water mode of treatment. After such advice 
the parent will be better able to decide about treat¬ 
ment, and piudence dictates that this precaution, 
at the earliest possible period, should not be neg¬ 
lected. If the parent deems the hydropathic 
system good, it will work its best effects by early 
application; if rejected, the inquiries will have 
resulted in information, but no harm. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of prominent Water-Cure practi¬ 
tioners in New York and the vicinity : 

R. T. Trail, M.D., E P. Miller, M.D., Miss Ellen Hig- 

< gins, Physicians; W. W. Wier, M.D., F. R. Jones, M.D., 

5 Assistant Physicians, at the New York Hygienic Institute, 

> No. 15 Laight Street. New York. 

O. C. Scbieferdecker, M.D., 938 Broadway, New York. 

A. H. Laidlaw, M.D., 70 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York. 

C. H. Shephard, M.D., 68 and 65 Columbia Street, Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Mrs/Eliza De la Vergne, 2^8 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 

Dr. aud Mrs. Lines, 26 South Fourth Street, Williams- 
burgh. 

“We present the above information upon the hy¬ 
dropathic treatment, from a belief that the merits 
of the system deserve the widest publicity and 
most thorough investigation.” 


Special Holms. 


What the Star-Spangled Banner Signi¬ 
fies. —The following description of the signifi¬ 
cance of the different parts of the American flag 
will be interesting to many of our readers. It 
was written by a member of the committee of 
the Continental Congress appointed to design a 


Improvements made in the machinery for 

manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by .Loiters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
< lmperfec ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 

> and also to brmg Uie cost within the reach of all. The 
j wriiing public should know the following facts: 

> Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold 5™*“ WUfl ’ thtire,ore > it is economy to use 

w m in ai remain* unchanged by years of continued 
-?’ Wh e 1 , Steel l ? n 18 ever hanging by corrosion and 
wear , therefore, perfect uniformity of wriiing is obtained 
only by the use o. the Gold Pen. 

a/ rt J e T> Gold Pe " is always ready and reliable, while the 
HI1 F 11181 he often condemned and a new one select¬ 
ed/; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. & 

iS r? a i P . a » e °? receivin 2 any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
pins ^ 13 kn0wn to be the case b y the U8e of Steel 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to fl, according to size, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 
wTmii-V 11 dealers in the line throughout the country. 

re ? ll , at . lhe 8tore > No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
att 1 en [ , ® n » and a pen or pens corresponding 
m value, and selected according to description, will im- 
m A lately he sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, No.w York. 

“ W ® h ?W>5 n know Mr - A - Morton to be not only one 
ot the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—W. T 
Tribune. 

“ ha . ve been , in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time, and have always found them the best in- 
19^2? of the kind that have fallen in our wav.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Teeth, upon Allen’s system, can be ob¬ 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof and rugae of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
isplay a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUE expression of the mouth and original contour 
ot the face. 

J t is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. Allen & Son, 28 Bond Street, New York. 

James Parrtsii, Shirt Manufacturer, ( 

828 CANAL ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N. Y. / 
SUPERIOR SHIRRS 
t0 Tnoasure ; *13, t*t, and $24 per Doz »n. 

S3?" r amily supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist 
bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. 


eternity. The thirteen stripes showed, with the 
stars, the number of the United Colonies, and de¬ 
noted the subordination of the States to the 
Union, as well as equality among themselves. The 
whole was the bleuding of the various flags pre¬ 
vious to the Union flag—viz : the red flag of the 
army and the white ones of the floating batteries, 
lhe red color, which in Roman days was the 
signal of defiance, denotes daring, and the white 
purity. 

[As the States increased in number, the stars 
became so numerous that to arrange them in a 
circle made them so small as to be indistinct. 
The proper and lawful way to arrange them now 
is in the form of one five-pointed star, thus typi¬ 
fying our national motto— E Pluribus Unurn —of 
inuny in one.— Ed. W.-C. J.] 
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Jbfortmments. 

Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

The Hygienic Institute, 

No. 15 LAIG1IT STREET, NEW YORK. 

This Institution is still the Headquarters of the true 
Hygienic Medical Treatment in this Country. Dr. E. T. 
Trail yet remains as chief Physician and adviser, and will 
be on hand during the coming year to examine and pre¬ 
scribe for patients as usual. Oiru Location is pleasant, 
being but one door from St. John’s Park, to wnich our 
patients have access at all times, and so near the river 
and Day that we get the benefit ol fresh air both from the 
Water and Land. 

The opportunities for riding in the country by stages, 
cars, and omnibuses, and by water, in row, sail, ferry, and 
steam boats, and the facilities for taking excursions 
and short sea voyages, at a few cents’ expense, are such as 
to afford not only very much pleasure, profit., and amuse¬ 
ment, but to aid very much their recovery to health. 

Our Bath Arrangements are amply provided with all 


eficitil in many cases.’ Oitr Water is perfectly soft. 

Our Movement Koom. —Many cases are cured in half 
the time witli movements that they could be without. Ke- 
actions after Baths are more perfectly secured, the circu¬ 
lation is better equalized, congestion of internal organs 
relieved, and all the mmcles, and nerves, and tissues of 
the body are exercised aDd developed much more rapidly 
and effectually than they could be without them. 

Our Female Department.— This is now under the 
especial care of Miss Ellen Higgins, M.D., who devotes 
her whole time and attention to our lady patients. She 
has had a very extensive practice in treating all of those 
difficulties which are peculiar to her sex, ana her success 
in curing her patients is not surpassed by any female 
physician in the country. 

Surgery. —We have competent surgeons to perform all 
operations which are considered sate and practical. We 
treat Cancers, Polypus, Fistulas Hip-joint diseases, etc., 
with good success. 

Our Dietary. —For our tables we have the whole New 
York Market to select from, and we mean to get the best. 


DR. GEO. II. TAYLOR’S 

! Institute of Remedial Hygiene, 

NO. 07 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET, 

New York City. 

\ The fundamental idea upon which the medical practice 
\ of this Institute is founded, is the superiority of a thorough 
and systematic application of Hygiene to the prevalent 
\ methods of treating the sick. It is well understood that 
< this sentiment is shared by very many of the most respect- 
j able, influential, and educated members of the community, 
t so that the remedial methods adopted simply carry this 
( conviction forward to a practical realization. The mea- 
; sures are such as take the patieut back to nature, and 
{ invite a more complete sway of all of her laws in the or- 
; ganism; while every circumstance which would conflict 
, therewith is carefully removed. Organic development is 
; the basis of all human powers, the root of all human ca- 
\ pability, and when this falters, we must apply the natural 
$ remedies. 

This plan of remedial treatment, therefore, involves the 
following particulars: 1. A simple and nutritious dietary ; 

■ 2. The control of the influence exerted in the system by 
\ oxygen, through bathing and other habits; 3, and more 
specifically, the strengthening and due subordination of 
\ all the powers of the body by those peculiar and system- 
; atic manipulations and exercises now generally knowu as 
; the MOVEMENT-CUKE. 

i Besides ordinary forms of chronic disease, those requir- 
; ing SURGICAL OPERATIONS, of whatever kind, are 
also treated. The advice and aid of a professed surgeon, 

inn/iaoafni •'ractice in ," kT "— v: -- 1 - 

nt—one wh< 

t guaranty of scientific and con¬ 
scientious advice; and one who is conceded to possess 
consummate skill in the most delicate as well as the grav¬ 
est operations of his profession. 

All letters of inquiry will be promptly attended to, and 
may be addressed to 

GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D., 

67 West 38th Street, New York. 


Tiie Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city 


and country. 


CHAS. II. SHEPARD, M.D. ’ 


Glen Haven Water-Cure, 

CORTLAND CO., N. Y. NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
This well-known Establishment has been thoroughly re¬ 
fitted. Water soft and abundant. Lake and mountain 
delightful. The Doctor, Wm. C. Thomas, widely known 
as very skillful. We ask our old friends and acquaint, 
ances to remember us. We think we can give satisfaction 
to all who visit us. Come to llomer by car, then to Glen 
Haven by stage, ten miles. Send tor a Circular. 

| RUFUS T. KING, Proprietor. 

I Rural Home Water-Cure and 

HYGIENIC INFIRMARY.—This institution was built 
last season expressly for the accommodation of the sick, 
and we have endeavored to combine all the recent im¬ 
provements in Hygienic appliances, and have spared no 
pains or expense to render our arrangements for curing 
disease as thorough as posSIble. 

We have recently fitted up an apparatus for applying 
the “Swedish Movement-Cure,” by wtnen we aTe enabled 
to cure the worst forms of uterine displacements, all kinds 
of muscular weakness and deformity, various nervous 
affections, and every case of the mo t obstinate constipa¬ 
tion. We also use the “ Hydro Electric Baths,” so fre¬ 
quently spoken of by Dr. Trail, and after three years’ ex¬ 
perience in their administration, we can fully concur with 
the Dr. in his high encomium of their efficiency as a de¬ 
tergent; by their use, alt f^rms of local congesiions are 
readily removed, and they are effectual in curing the vari¬ 
ous affections of the liver, menstrual derangements, and 
all affections of the sexual organs, and we have never yet 
failed to cure a case of rheumatism by their u-e alone. 
We also administer the “Russian Vapor Baths” ia a 
variety of affections with the most satisfactory results. 

For further particulars, address 

S. D. JONES, M.D., or 
D. D. MILES, M.D., 

_Wahash, Ind, 

Philadelphia Health Jour¬ 
nal AND HYGIENIC INSTITUTE are conducted on 
much advanced principle#, at 218 North Ninth Street. 
This Quarterly Journal is the “ best and cheapest”—25 
cents a year. Sample copies 6 cents. Address 

8. M. LANDIS, M.D. 


Cure has nearly completed its tenth year of successful 
operation. During this time thousands have been our 
guests, while many homes and hearts have been made 
glad by the return of the sick, restored to health and use- 
, c- — > lain ess. Our house is in good repair—bath rooms in fine 

We have many advantages for Amusements, Lectures, ? order for the comfort of patients. 

Intellectual, Moral, and Social cultivation not found out- J We intend in the future, as in the past, to spare no 


Elmira Water-Cure.—This The Pittsburg Water-Cure 


side of New York, all of which will aid in recovering 
health. 

Terms—Entrance fee, $5, and from $7 to $14 per 
week. Board without treatment from $4 to $12, accord¬ 
ing to room8. 

R. T, TRALL, M.D, ) 

E. P. M1LER, M.D., > Physicians. 

MISS ELLEN HIGGINS, M.D.,) 

Address TRALL & MILLER. F. R. JONES, Assistant. 

E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 

Mrs. Eliza De La Vergne, 

M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Gkasfenberg Water-Cure, 

Four and one-half miles from Utica, N. Y. For fifteen ; 
years diseases have been treated successfully. Six years ; 
the Electro-chemical Bath has been used for the extraction ; 
of mineral poisons. In the cure of Female Diseases it is 
especially beneficial. Address, DR. R. HOLLAND, or ! 

St* _ MRS. DR. HOLLAND. j 

Terms Reduced 

To $7 and $10 per Week, at the 

ROUND HILL WATER-CURE, 

IN NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Open Summer and Winter. 

Dr. Halsted’s success in the treatment of Woman’s dis¬ 
eases is well known. The cure is speedy and reliable. 
Those brought on beds, even, are soon enabled to walk. 
Over four hundred cases of spinal diseases, paralysis, and 
loss of the use of limbs have been restored ; and numerous 
cures have been made of various stubborn difficulties 
which had lingered without help for years. For the suc¬ 
cess In treating more ordinary complaints, and the great 
favor given the Turkish, Chemical, and other Baths, see 
Circular sent gratis. ’ 

Needing a little change, and desiring to confer as well 
as to receive benefit, Dr. II. will make a few professional 
visits, traveling expenses being paid, without charge. 


pains to cure the sick under our care. We have now 
been in Water-Cure practice for fifteen years, and trust 
we have obtained skill by so long experience. 

We are locatod near the beautiful town of Elmira, con¬ 
taining more than ten thousand inhabitants The Cure 
commands a view of the village, valley, and the beautiful 
range of hills beyond. We are far enough from town to ’ 

> ‘ )e in ^e country, while ithe village is easy of access. 

; There are fine groves and walks back of the Cure—bold 
: bluffs and deep ravines, making fine shade for summer 

> resort. We are in direct railroad communication, east 
and west, north and south—with New York city, Phila- 

; delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Niagara Fails. Two 
! great thoroughfares cross each other here. 

Mrs. Gleason gives her time and skill— earned by many 
years of extensive and successful practice—to the treat- 
; ment of all the various diseases of her sex. 

This Cure having been so long established, having done 
so large a business, having a skillful mate and female 
; physician in charge, the proprietors feel confident that all 
; who may come here for treatment will receive benefit, if 
; it is to be had at any Cure in this country. 

In consideration of the “ hard times,” the proprietors 
have concluded to reduce their prices —whereas they 
bave been from $7 to $10 per week, so as to range from 
$5 to $10. 

Mrs. Gleason has issued a small pamphlet, entitled 
“Hints to Patients” By sending a three cent stimp 
they will be sent to any oae wishing the same. 

S. O. GLEASON, M.D. 

MRS. R. B. GLEASON, M.D. 

Address S. O. GLEASON, M.D., Elmira, N. Y. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

INSTITUTE, for the cure of LUNG FEMALE, and 
CHRONIC DISEASES. For a Circular of full particulars 

addreSS DTrrTmomnn ~ ~- 


SYLVESTER S. STRONG, M.D. 


Binghamton Water-Cure, 


BINGHAMTON, BROOME COUNTY, N. Y. 

Tnis is the place for invalids during the cold season. 
Here, “ Home Comforts” can be enjoyed. The physicians 
--—-- s have had a large experience, and enjoy an extensive 

JjR. EeDORTHA’s W ATFP-P.tto-ei : P rtlctice > b()lh ia an(1 oa * of t ,ie institution. They treat 
lv f vJ HiA b V Y A1ER v^URE ; all curable diseases both surgical and medical. Terms, 


Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Address N. BEDORTHA, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


from $6 to $10 per week, 
tf. 


Address (and send for Circular) 
O. V. THAYER, M.D. 


Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill N.Y. 
Address for Circulars, etc. 

- 


Worcester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

ti 8. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


is plea antly located, supplied with abundance of pure, 
soft, spring water, surrouuded by the finest scenery—tow¬ 
ering hills and undulating valleys—through which flows 
the placid stream of the lovely Ohio, and meanders the 

tortuous path of the “ iron horse.” For a fine TTTtrograpfc 
picture and circular, address 

DR. W. N. HAMBLETON, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Living Springs Health Insti- 

TUTION is situated one mile from the Lebanon Valley 
Railroad station at Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

A. SMITH, M.D. 

_C. SMITH, M.D. 

Dr. Blackall has taken the 

KENOSHA WATER-CURE, and has made it a thorough 
Hygienic Home. The Movement Cure” is practiced 
nowhere else xoest of New York City. Address for circu¬ 
lar, etc., C. R. BLACKALL, M.D., Kenosha, Wls. 

Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

tifully located at Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 
Electro-Chemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEVINS. 

Dr. Gully’s Water-Cure is 

at Lake View, Chicago. The largest end best Water- 
Cure in the West. Address, for particulars, 

DR. J. B. GULLY or MRS. DR. GULLY, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. J. H. Hero has again 

returned to the Willow Park Water-Cure. The House is 
newly furnished, and open ior patients. As we cultivate 
Fruits,.Berries, Vegetables, Flowers, etc., a few men wish¬ 
ing to pay board, and work out advice and treatment, can 
do so. 

Address for ( J * H - nEK0 (Medical Department), 

circular, } j B SAWIN (Domestic & Agricultural), 
Westboro, Mass. 

The Granville Water Cure, 

now in its thirteenth year, has Soft Spring Water, a gym¬ 
nasium, ten-pin alley, etc, and is a first-class cure in 
every respect. 

Thirteen years’ successful practice of the Water-Cure 
gives us confidence to believe wo can do justice to our 
patients; and that at no cure, East or West, can the sick 
be better treated than here. Our large experience in fe¬ 
male diseases enables us to offer this clas of sufferers 
peculiar advantages. 

Patients visited at their homes, at any place, in Ohio 
cr Indiana. Terms moderate. Address, by letter or 
telegraph, SOLOMON FREASE, M D., 

tf. Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 
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“Not the Half has been Told us,” 



Doubtless there are many persons who read the 
"Water-Cure Journal, and in domg so look our adver¬ 
tisements «»ver, who question, in some >orm, tne exactness 
of O'-r ata»eineni8 in respect to “ Our Home,” its location, 
facilities for treatment, and our success as rmdical prac¬ 
titioners. It would be wonderful if it were not ho, for me 
education of the People has been in directions exactly 
opposite to those to which we are calling Public attention, 
and il ia a habit with a large proportion of them to distrust 
anything which to 'hem is neiv, especially if it purports 
to be superior to that which, to tlieni, is old, and with 
wh'ch they are particularly familiar. 

Nearly the entire population of the United States has been 
trained and educated into a belief that diseases are to be 
only successfully treated by drug medication. Now we who 
have under conduct and management a very large Health 
Establishment, where no medicines are ever given, and 
where the Hygienic Treatment is applied in a way so 
novel and peculiar as to constitute a System by itself, 
standing out in bold relief, and in strong contrast to that 
which generally obtains elsewhere, are not surprised 
that persons should feel that In making statements clearly 
within the facts of toe case, we are drawing upon our 
imaginations. We take the lioerty, however, to astonish 
such doubters, perhaps more than They have ever, as yet, 
been astonished by anything we have heretofore smd, by 
the additional slat-merit that, no f . only have we never 
overstat'd the trum, or exaggerated the facts of the c*se 
as pertaining to our Institution andour»uce ssin treating 
d senses under <>ur methods, but that all we have said has 
been clearly within the lme of the strictest veracity. Per¬ 
sons are all the while coming to us, who, after having 
been w r ith us a little while, voluntarily say of the Kstabush- 
ment and of our methods of conducting it, and of our suc¬ 
cess in treating invalids, what stands ut the head of this 
article— “Not the half has been told us.” 

Our locality is so beautiful and so well adapted to the 
purpo-es we have in view, that we never yet have found 
a person who has read our description of it, who has not 
confirmed ail that we have said in regard to it. It is one 
of the most beautiful places in the world. 

In regard to the Establishment proper, the building, 
the accommodations and ar<anvemems exceed the ex¬ 
pectations of tho-e who come to us. In respect 10 our in¬ 
ternal management, the neatness of the bouse, the order, 
sy-tem, general plan of housekeeping, and manner of 
rehuing ourselves to our guests, are ofiener, by far, 
praised than criticised. In no department do we get 
more encomiums than in our culinary department, our 
guests expressing their surprise at the variety and abun¬ 
dance of heahhiully prepared foods which aro served up 
to them. 

In respect to the combination of agencies which we 
use for the treatment of our sick and invalid guests, and 
the comprehensiveness of their application, we have 
never yet had a complaint made; and, as we have always 
said, tn-.t so far as we know anything about the manner 
or way in which other Health Institutions are conducted, 
ours is different from them, being elaborated upnn a plan 
entirely our own; we most cordially invite persons who 
are traveling to visit us, offering them every possible facil¬ 
ity for a personal inspection of the Institution and its in¬ 
ternal polity, assuring them that we are always happy to 
give all me information we can as to what we consider 
to be the true methods of treating human diseases. We 
believe—and we do not wish to be considered as occupy¬ 
ing a hostile position, or cherishing unfriendly feelings 
towards others who may que«Lion the correctness 
of our belief—that under the most earnest thought, and 
the largest faith of which we have been capable, and the 
widest practical application of means which have boen at 
our disposal, we have found a way or method of treating 
the sick, which, on the whole, may be characterized as 
unlike, and essentially different from, that of any other 
Water-Cure, Medical Hospital, Health Establishment, or 
Hygienic Infirmary in the world; and we take it upon 
us to say, not that our Institution is superior to any other, 
for that is a matter about which others are entitled to an 
opinion as well as ourselves, but that it is essentially dif¬ 
ferent from any other that does now exist or ever has ex¬ 
isted ; and that, in our judgment, our very great success 
in restoring the sick to health, lies within that range of 
effort wherein we are different from other Institutions. It 
is known to everybody who knows anything about us that, 
as respects the practical application of Hygienic means 
for the treatment of disease, we have always occupied an 
advanced position, which, until two or three of the later 
years of our practice, has subjected us to much obloquy. 
Years ago, how many women refused to come to our 
establishment because our ladies wore the American cos¬ 
tume! Now they come because they c >n wear it. How 
many sick gluttons would not come near us, because 
they were told that we starved our patients to death ! 
Now they come, because they feel that we shall watch 
their morbid conditions in this respect. How many good 
people were scared away from us, because it was said of 
us that we were infidels, irreligious, and no better than we 
should be. Now they come, because we make religion the 
basis of all our actions. How many persons were kept 
away from us, because it was said that the reason why we 
gave no medicines were, that we did not know enough of 
their nature to dure to admiuister them, our ignorance 
being such, that, i-hould we give them, we would be more 
likely t» kill than to cure our patients. Now they recog¬ 
nize us as scientific. 

We could scarcely think of an objection that could be 
raised against us that was not raised, and for the time 


being had the effect designed by those who offered it: 
but we, being perfe tly certain that w»• were right, and 
that in the end «e could impress candid and right-minded 
people with our idea*, chose to remain under popular 
odium, and t • be true to our principles, rather than t<> he 
relieved <>f such odium and be false to our convictions, 
and God nas blessed us for so doing, ht-addy we have 
gone on, gaining wisdom and strength, adding to our 
means for applying our principles in the largest measure, 
so that to-day we can come before the public, safely af¬ 
firming that wo are the advocates of a plan of treating 
disease different from that anywhere else put in opera¬ 
tion, and that we are in the use of the largest possible fa¬ 
cilities f >r its exemplifl ation. If, then, the sick, who may 
read this notice ot us, shad have auy desire to come to 
4 Our Home,” and seek their restoration to health, they 
may rest assured that they will find whatever we say of 
ourselves to be true, and that we are determined to carry 
out, our ideas, and develop our system of treatment, so as 
that the more skeptical shall be compelled to admit its 
significance and utility. 

Should any persons, upon reading this abstract of our 
Establishment., and the principles upon which it is con¬ 
duced, feel that they would like to know more about us, 
we respectfully suggest that circular* of our inHtitution be 
sent for, which wdl give a knowledge of our doings in de¬ 
tail ; and also that a plications be made for copies of the 
Health J'wnol , which our physicians edit. This is a 
monthly paper of sixteen page.-, eutitled 

The Laws of Life, 

published in Dansville by M. W. Simmons & Co., and 
edited by Dr. Austin, assisted by Da. Jackson. Its price 
is 8t) cts. a year to single subscriners, with verv liberal re¬ 
duction to clubs. Each number contains besides able ar¬ 
ticles from i'g editor, a Lecture on some »u' ject or tonic 
bearing on Health or the Treatment of Disease, by Dr. 
Jackson. These give to the Journal great originality, and 
make it particularly interesting. “ Notes of Practice,” r>y 
Dr. Hurd, also appear in each number. Specimen ern es 
will be sent to ih-.se wuo will as* for them All orders 
should be addressed to the publishers. This Journal is 
having a very large circulation, und is doing great good. 
T.) show how it is received, we will state that in one city a 
geu'ieman has obtained over 4uu subscribers this year. It 
circulates in all the loyal Siates, and iu Canada. 

Books. 

The following valuable books may also be obtained by 
addressing M. W. Simmons & Co. 

The Sexual Organism and its Healthy Management. 
By James C. Jacknon, M.D. Price by mail, *1 25. 

Consumption: What causes it; Howto avoid it, and 
how to treat it without medicine. By James C. Jackson, 
M.D. Now ready for sale. Trice by mail, $2 00. 

Health Tracts. 

price* ^ aT6 thCm publ:8hed and for 8al6 at the following 

1. How to rear Beautiful Children. 9 c ts 

2 . Cookery—or how to prepare Food .. 9 “ 

8 . How to take Baths. 3 « 

4. Hints oa the Reproductive Organs.’’."..15 “ 

5. Female Diseases, and the true way to treat 

them. g « 

6. The American Costume—Or Woman’s Right to 

Good Health.. « 

7. Flesh as Food—or how to live without meat... 6 “ 

8. Dyspepsia—or how to have a Sound Stomach. 6 “ 

These we will send for their prices, pout-paid , or we 

will do all of them up safely, and pay the postage ou them, 
and send them for 50 cents to postage stamps 
^ Things needful to bring or to purchase after getting 

4 Towels. 

2 Linen sheets, or one linen and one cotton. 

1 Woolen blanket 

2 Comfortables, or one comfortable and three woolen 
blankets. 

Route. 

Come from the East on the New York and Erie Rail¬ 
road to Corniug, thence by Buffalo and Corning Railroad 
to Way land ; or from the East on the New York Central 
Railroad to Rochester, thence on the Genesee Valley 
Railroad to Wayland; or from the West to Buffalo, 
thence on the “ Buffalo, New York, and Erie” Railroad to 
Wayland, and so to “Our Home,” by coach. 

Letters.— Correspondence, for tracts, circulars, ad¬ 
vice, or information, should be addressed to James C. 
JACK 8 ON, M.D., Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D., or F. 
Wilson Hurd, M.D., and should contain stamps to pre¬ 
pay answers, 

Post-Office.-O ur address is, “Our Home, Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y.” 

Respectfully, F. WILSON HURD, M.D., 

Examining and House Physician for “Our Home.” 

F. WILSON IITTRD, M.D., ) 

GILES E. JACKSON, y Proprietors. 

HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., j 


Granite State Water-Cure, 

hill, n. h. 

The undersigned, patients of the Granite Stale Water- 
Cure. believing this establishment to be based and con¬ 
duc'd on correct principles, and to be one of the be-t 
establishments in the land for invalids who desire flr*t of 
all to be healed of their diseases, take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it to public favor, believing that the sick may de¬ 
rive more benefit here for expenses incurred than at most 
other es ablishmenisof the kind. In theabdiu and faith¬ 
fulness of its physicians we have the utmost confidence. 

Miss 8. M Davis, 

M ss Lottie Herrick, 

J. A. Robertson, 

James M. Henry, 

F. C. Shaw. 


W. D. Taylor, 

Amos Taylor, 

Mark II. Washburn, 
Ebenezer J. C rr, 
Abiel Robinson, 


The undersigned, having been patients at other cures, and 
at one of the most celebrated in the country, whose physi¬ 
cians boast of having the largest and best conducted Cure 
in the Uniied Slates, and the most thoroughly hygienic es¬ 
tablishment m the world, and one that “differsnot only 
widely but essentially from any other establishment in ex¬ 
istence, in its m< thods of tre-ting the sick,” we beg to say 
that this cure also differs from any other inst-tution we 
krv-w' < f in these same particulars, and in many others, and 
that the differences are gr* atly in favor of th>s institution 
compared wth any with which we are acquainted. 

1st. We know of no establishment m re thurou<>hIy hy¬ 
gienic in both its dietarv and ils treatment 

2d. More is given for the m »ney paid than at any insti¬ 
tution with which we are acquainted. 

3d. This institution is so conducted as to favor those of 
moderate means more than any other we know of, so that 
patients may often stay here twice as long as at some of 
the more pretending establishments, for the same money 
and often thereby secure a cure when they would other¬ 
wise fail. J 

4tb. This establishment is not. large, having a capacity 
only for about thirty patients. Therefore the physician-, 
who are kind and faithful, as well as skillful can give 
more personal attention to their patients, which we regard 
as an important item. 

We therefore recommend all the sj,;k and stiff ring, 
who have restoration to he Ith as their prime object, to 
this institution, as tie pl<iC‘ where tnev w II ne likely to 
secure the end they aro seeking. J. A. Robertson 

W. D. Taylor. 

Thcundersjgned, neighbors to Dr. Vail and the Granite 
k tate Water-Cure, having had an opportuniiy to witness, 
for several years past, the operations «»f this establishment, 
and the effect of it- treatment upon patients who have re¬ 
sorted hither, take plea-ure in staling, that, the results in 
many eas* s have in our judgment be< n remarkable and 
that many important cures have been efl’octed ; and that 
all persons who desire to trv this system, will find i„ the 
phvHiciHttsof thisestablishment personsm whose integr tv 
and skill they may place implicit confidence. 


J. T. Parker, 
John W. H Eton, 
Clint. Blake, 

A. Blake, 

Persons C. Shaw, 
C. N. Blake, 

S. N. Lane, 

John U. Emmons, 
E. P. Everett, 


Dimond Shaw, 
George W. Sumner, 
George A. Sumner, 
Joseph 1 homas, 
Welles Forties, 

M. F. Little, 
Pmlemon Prescott, 
Carr Huse, 

J. T. Nelson. 


Addresg for circulars and more particular information 
inent Sm ^ 8tamp ’ eit ^ er °f •he physicians of the establish- 
W. T. VAIL, M.D., 

__ ELLEN H. GOODELL, f Physicians. 

Consumption—H ow to Prf- 

I M^ ND n II0 T T0 CURE IT - Bv James C. 
mail ^ 2 M ‘ D ‘ °' ie volume ’ octavo, 400 pages. Price by 

Firr’ 0 Sip ANISM, AND ITS HEALTH- 

E5E J? A o? AG l5¥ ENr ’ " y J " mes c - -Jackson, M.D. 
Price, *1 25. Address 

M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

MATTSON’S ELASTIC SYRINGE, NEW FORM. 





No ' e , mbei ' J9,1861- Is made of the best white 
rubber and metal, with patent bnlb 'asienings. which nre- 
rent leakage. Ha-received FOUR SILVER MEDALS 
Is the latest and best improvement of the i ventor who 
was the originator of the Elastic Pump Syringe PU m 
by mail, prepaid, *2 00. p * ge * 1 r, e > 

The Elastic Extension Syringe and Metallic Ynlr a 
S yringe sold at very low prices. Address 

FOWLER AND WELL8, 

___ 3u 8 Broad way, New York. 

If You Have Dyspepsia, 

Send 1 ,5sa e ?T S of Dr Gorton’s Treatise on 

its nature, cause, and cure, 

Upon Hyg'enic Principle*, to 

FOWLER AND WELL*, 

808 Broadway, New York. 1 
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READ? RCOFiNB, AT HALF THE PRISE OF Til 

WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 

Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN - MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon! 

rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 

C5F" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 

Bi Bi A B> Y K O O F I N ft C « JIPARI, 

23 CEDAR, STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gutta-Perciia 

the CEMENT ROOFING. 

CHEAPEST And 

most DURABLE JOHNS & CROSLEY, 

ROOFING in use. 

Fire and Water- Sole Manufacturers, 
Proof. Applied 

t* New and Old 73 WILLIAM STREET, 

fnd 0 f Verft l l\"nU 00KNEK LlBIiI1TY 81 - 

parts of the coun- NEW YORK, 

try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCIIA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, ana warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEYS 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only art cle of the kind ever pro¬ 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

79 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 

Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis, 
and having an able and experienced ageDt at the seat of 
Government, we are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se¬ 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser¬ 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

“ How to Get a Patent” will be sent gratis on appli¬ 
cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Books for the Season. — New 

editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 

THE HOUSE : A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec¬ 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, su h as the great mass of the 
people moat want. Adap ed to all sections. Price, 
5o cents. 

THE GARDEN s It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 

THE FARM : Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul¬ 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivat¬ 
ing all the common field crops. Price, f 0 cents. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS : A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cent-. 

The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for SI 50. 
A IIAND-UOOK OF FRUIT-CULTURE : With 
Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Trice, 50 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Dinsmore’s Railroad Guide. 

The original Time-Table Gu'de with new features, such 
as MAPS..f Roads and Routes, f 1 ,ft'0 towns— wiih refer¬ 
ence where to fl -d them — a Splendid Large Railroad 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt ot price—25 cents. 

V Address DINSMORE & CO., 

\ tf. ” " ~ 


?!> 


No. y Spruce Street, New York. 


DIPTHEO! A. 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
thejmany pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 
It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread¬ 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na¬ 
ture and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun¬ 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug¬ 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest¬ 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of ! 
Diptheria—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Iufectiousness—Causes of Dip¬ 
theria—Mortality of Diptheria— Complications - Sequelae 
of Diptheria—Morbid Auatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat¬ 
ment of Diptheria—Hygienic Treatment of Diptheria- 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation vs. Antiphlogistieation. 

Price, $1 ; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8u8 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Tr all’s Address in Wash¬ 

ington. 

The address delivered by R. T. Trail, M.D., in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington City, February 13 
1862, on ’ 

THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC VS . 

DRUG MEDICATION, 

Is the best exposition of the fallacies [and murderous 
effects of drug--nedicitioi), and ihe best explanation of 
the meri's ot the Hygienic System extant It contains 
also a statement (tf the opposition Dr. Trail met with in 
the ‘-old fogy ism,” “ the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in whicu he finally triumphed over all 
obstacles. Price 25 cenis. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

30S Broadway, New York. 

Tii e Movement-C (tre 

IN EYERY CHRONIC DISEASE. 

A Summary of its Principles, Processes, and Results. 

With Illustrations. 

This little work is intended to answer, in ns concise and 
complete a manner as possible, the inquiries of invalids 
and others regarding the method of curing disease without 
druiis, by means of appropriate, peculiar, localized move¬ 
ments. Ii will be sent t > any address on receipt of 20 cents 
in stamps. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8u8 Broadway, New York. 

A New Book by Drs. Jackson 

and TRALL—Containing excellent steel engraved Like, 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of * 
600 pp. octavo, hal(-Turkey binding. Price, *3 ; postage > 
2T cents. & 1 J 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR- i 
GANS ” by Dr. R. T. Trail, and “THE SEXUAL OR- ' 
GAN ISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT” 
by James C. Jackson. M.-D. Abdrtss, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Ihe Races of Men, with Pol- 

TR AITS.—Origin of R ices. New Theory of Population 
given in THE ILLU8TR *TED H VDLOPaTHIU ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA. Scut by Mail for *3 00. 


•A Remarkable Book. 

niNT8 toward Physical Perfection; or, The Philoso¬ 
phy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acqmre and 
Retain Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
widi wonderful facts and important deductions, and pr *- 
senting many novel applications of the highest trums of 
Phystolo • v, Hygiene, Mental Sc ence, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that lie here shows us how the phys¬ 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a wcud, 
manly; how woman may rej ice in the fullness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly Dehmg to her sex ; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened heauty 
of perfect manhood or womannood. Even body should 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in¬ 
terested «n tne momentous tonics so boldlv and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately oiseus>ed in it; but, while 
it commends itself t > ail. it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wie and mother. 

IN ONE LARGE 12MO VOLUME. 


Illustrated with twenty full-page pi tea "vd nu¬ 
merous wood en ravinys, ail bea tirul y printed and 
well bonnd. Price , p epa d by m iil to any , o t office, 
only One Dollar. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 

Gutta Perc ii a Roofing, 

Warrunted Pure Gutta Percba and India Rubber, 

No Coal Tar. 

FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13 2 Broadway. 

Central Office—510 Broa way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLETZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 

Heavy Pt-rcha Du<k Roofing.6 cents per foot. 

Double Felt Marhled do.4 cents per foot. 

Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled.1$ cents per foot. 

Baker, Smith & Co., Sole Pro- 

prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, tor \Varming to d Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, etc., by Low Pr-ssure Steam. 

Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 

Only Manufactory and Office Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 

Dentistry. 

DR. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond S'reet, near Broadway, 
pe<form every branch of Dentistry in the most scientific 
manner. Teeth extracted under the Nw Chemical y 
Par ffed Chin o or/i>,uitho t pai > or d>nce r ’. Beautiful 
sets inserted from *lu to *25. Gold fillings from *1 to $3, 
warranted ; bone and amal, am f 0 cents to $1. Children’s 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most Cnre»nl and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. O. Pond, W. N. Gilchrist, 

J Worster, Z. S. Webn, and Rev. Dr?. Isaac Ferris, Joel 
Parker, and S. Burchard. 4t. 


NEW 


Electro-Galvanic Batteries 


celebrated for the curing of 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITn INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Pricks, $10, $12, *15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 >8 Broadway, New York. 

How to Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for IuveDtors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con¬ 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

in which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowler an;d Well, 

08 Broadway, New York. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

FOWLER AND WELLS’ 

AMERICAN A.\D FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 

transact at this office all the necessary business re- ^ 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in $ 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros- $ 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten- $ 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- ' 
meets; the prosecution of important and difficult contested $ 
cose-, etc. To perform this service in a manner safe to the $ 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a S 
clear perception and undemanding of mechanical action, $ 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. $ 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- $ 
ment since 1856, during which time it has Increased to > 
several times its previous magnirude, and a large portion S 
of it lately has consisted of cuses involving severe contests, i 
and the discussion and solatton of difficult and untrodden * 
quest : ons of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be- i 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 

Advice in regard to Novelty 

and Patentability of an Invention is given free of > 
charge upon receip t of sufficient description and sketch or s 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous $ 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to $ 
inver tors without the expense of special search. 

Preliminary Examinations at the Patent Office are, $ 
however, made in cases which involve considerable S 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of * 
extreme and unusual co "plication and difficulty. These ' 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- $ 
ported. !; 

Applications for Patents 

are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a i 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent \ 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to i 

Appeals and Interferences, 


Hyoienic Country Board in 

a p’ea-ant situation—fruits,berries, vegetables, efc., grown 
in Hbumiaoce. Home enmorts c .n be enjoyed. For par¬ 
ti culars in quire of D. V. HOWELL, Monroe, Orange, N.Y. 

Wyatt Spenceb, 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LA.W, 

Cl William Street, New York. 

Special at entlon paid to the prosecution and collection 
or Soldiers' < l im%. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 



BUTTERS’ ILLUSTRATED 

Statistical Pocket Manuals, 
army, navy, and census. 

For sale wholesale and retaif, by 

fowler and wells, 

809 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the ueu.al foo of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of.proper present¬ 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im¬ 
provements and cavtats, promptly and carefully at¬ 
tended to. 

European Patents. 

"Olir facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
eurpn*^, and in some respects uneqnaled. We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our parent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as¬ 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin¬ 
ing agent, formerly employed in the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus- : 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
valne is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- j 
sary to say that the careful mwnagement of an application ' 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, i 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications } 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly ' 
prepared and presented. 

The Expense j 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the \ 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- s 
pends on the amount of Libor to be performed, and it is \ 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum ihat would be $ 
just in all chscs. Our prices will be found as low as they jj 
can be afforded, and re mu cerate us for giving proper at- s 
tent ion to the business. ^ 

“IIOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent $ 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be J 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30S Broadway, New York. > 




AgRICULT IYR aL IMPLEMENTS, 

A GOOD ASSORTMENT, 

For sale by A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff Street, cor. Fulton. \ 

Matrimonial—The Subscbib- 

eris one whose radical ideas, sentiments, and feelings 
are so mr in advance of rhe world that he feels alone; and 
takes this method ot finding a companion, because in no 
other way can he reach the one he wishes to addres* He 
is a Progressionist in the highest, fullest, and best sense 
of that word ; 1ms no Old Fogyfom in his nature, and is 

on?n n iin a " 1 *,? time. I n his religious 

opinions is considered an infidel ; but intends to bef and 
believes h'mself faithful to whatever is good, and t ue 
and beautiful Has lost Riib in the doctrine* of the 
Christian sxstem, out lias an unshaken confld. nee in Truth 
Freedom, Human Nature, and the law of Pro- 

Physically, he is slightly under the medium height., and 
slim, wtth a mentubmottVH temperament, dark hair and 
eyes—not bad-lnok.ng-.wenry.e.ght year* of age, and in 

good health. Is not eith-r hand-ome, rich, talented or 
accomplished. Would cnoose a w-man of similar *-ze of 
a mental or mental-vitai temperament, with light hair and 

n!Sf/? e8 'i a * ,,e ? ta » l n ^ tMre 8 ' l,,ilar to hi » ow n, the most im¬ 
portant points of winch are, strong social sentiments, benev- 
o ence, ideality, and order; and an equal share of imper¬ 
fection*; .me who can car. esily sympathize wuh the 
opinions a..d sentiments here expressed, and feels the ne* d 
of sympathy in ideas as wrdl as affections ; who can con¬ 
ceive what a true and perfect marriage is; and will i..i n 
him in an endeavor to live a true life according to the 
highest, light of the p-esent age. g 

r™i h ® re , S a v y 9,,c l girl amOT1 £ 1he readers of the 
Journal who has sufficient independence to ta-e this 
< °. r for m'ng an acquain'ance. to be followed b v a 

S c ? m P anaon of views and character (see Hopes and Helps) 

\ she is requ-sted—while she is assured that ihe strictest 
™"fidenc« will be observed, and real name given-to ad- 
) drfes8 > ERNEST WJLLMAN, 

J___-New L mdou, Conn. I 

Matrimonial —Confidential 

$ correspondence desired-light-complexioned lady prefer- 

s health, full form, and voice to smg indispensable 
\ ^ a « r «dua,e of N. Y. Hvgeio-Tiierapeutic College—’ 
s h> althy—height, ft leet 6 inches—bme eyes—age Wl • de 
J voted to fruit-raising, writing and lecturing f., r the cause 
$ Address, -A. B„ M.D. , Perrytnansv ille, Md ” 

Matrimonial.—The Under- 

s SIGNED, a “ Health Reformer,” twentv-two years of 
> desires to open a correspondence with a young ladv with 
\ a view to matrimony. All correspondence strictly confl- 
i dential, Address E. W HEATON, Shirley, Mass. 

FOWLER & WELLS’S 

| PATSMTT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEW 

j After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an¬ 
il nou ' ,ce to our readers that we are ready to furnish wnat 
) we believe to be 

J the VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

J Tn^se pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
J Josiah Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
; maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
; tneir construction. The mbs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a qud', while by a patent attachment 
; to the back he pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fin.*, at pleasure. 

To smt all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 

Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand ; 

TilE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary wr-ting, such as nusiness correspondence 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, ami the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can he made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are nut up in patent boxe*, rontaming half 
a gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 
prefer. ’ 

PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 

A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


CONTENTS 

Pay of Commissioned Army 
Officers. 

Pay of Non-commissioned 
Officers, Privates, etc. 

Ran , and Command of Of¬ 
ficers according to Rank. 

Salu'es—Funeral Escorts. 

Badges of Iiauk 

Allowance of Rooms, Fuel, 
and Camp and Garrison 
Equipage. 

Transportation—the Ration. 

Allowance of Clothing. 

F<ute, Castles, Batteries, etc. 

Military Posts. 

Military Terms, and Num¬ 
ber of the Armv. 

Army Telegraph Lines. 

Experiments with Armor. 

Army Appropriations. 

Ordnance. 

Iron-clad Steamers for Riv¬ 
er, Harbor, and Coa*t De¬ 
fense-Fortification Ap¬ 
propriations. 

Defenses of Boston Harbor. 

Pay of the Navy. 

U S. Navy, including Ves- 
eels pureba-ed aud built. 

The Stone Fleet. 

Iron-piated Vessels. 

Population of Cities, Towns, 
and Villages in U. States. 

Population by States. 

Slave Population. 

Population of African De¬ 
scent on the Continent. 

Routes and Distances by 
Railroad and Water. 


VOL. i. 


Governors of States and 
Territories, for 1S62. 
Englt.*h Navy. 

Fr. n-h Navy. 

French Army and Navy. 
Spanish Navy. 

Russian Navy. 

All other Foreign Navies. 

R* bei Forces in the Field. 
Strength of Canada and the 
States on the Border 
Summary 0 f the Military 
and Naval Forces of the 
Great Powers ” 

Official Statement of the 
Bnti«h Navy f or »S 6 >. 
British Fleet in American 
Wafers. 

What E. g'and has expend¬ 
ed in Armaments since 
the commencement of the 
Rebellion in the U. States. 

1 opulalion of tne Globe. 
Col-mial Population in 1715. 
Urn Government ot the 
World. 1862. 

Dimensions of IUg Ships. 
Length ot Steamship Routes 
Quick Passages of Ocean 
Strains hips. 

Rates of U. S. Postage 
Rates of Letter Postage to 
roreign Countries. 

I u r >lic Libraries in the U. S. 

C -Hon raised in the United 
a "d Amount pur- 
Grea. Britain 
from 1820 to 1 S 59 . 

Opinions of the Press. 


5 Generals and their Stalls. 
Regular Servce. 

Volunteer Service. 

Burnside Expedition. 

Snerman’s Port R iyal Ex- 
pen it ion. 

Mauufac ure of Ordnance. 

Western River Flotilla. 

Grea- Mortar Flotila. 

300-Pouuuer Gun of Eng¬ 
land. 6 

Relative Value of Prisoners 
of War. 

Statistics of the Army. 

Rebel Generals of the South. 

Explanations of Military 
Terms. 

Signal* and Te’egrnphs. 

Iran-plated Steam Battei ies. 

Steel-clad Ships. 

Harbor I 'efensos. 

Description of the Monitor. 

Engraving of the Monitor. 

The Cumberland — State¬ 
ment of the Pilot. 

The Monitor alter the Ac¬ 
tion. 

Capt. Ericsson’s Descrip¬ 
tion or toe Monitor. 

Sketches of Capt. Ericsson, 
Lieut. Worden, and Chief 
Engineer Stimers. 

Description of the Merri- 
rnac. 

Ske'ch of the Commander 
of ihe Merrimae. 

Monitors to b>- built. 

Engraving of the Merrimae. 

Our new Iron-clad Navy. 


CONTENTS VOL, If. 


^Ships'*' 111 f ° r Iron ' cIa<i 

Iron-clad Frigate. 
vO-Inch Guns. 

res arine Art,1Ier J Batte- 
Buli Run Battle—Official 
Rebel Statement. 
Victories- Rr>oel and Union 
Militar. Education, 
bteven*’ Battery. 

Tax Bill. J 
Tax on Real Estate. 
Rednc'ion of Salaries. 
Swhmiy a, ld Resources of 
ihe United States. 

Banks. 

N z, c m zr s$ion * ,A pp°r- 

Population and Assessed 
Value of Real and I’er- 
sonal Property m tne ge ^._ 

oral Siaies. 

Railways Of the World 

— 

P m , Di.^, atJha "‘ iTa b'o 
Weight of Cs.mon Balls 
a, 4’ 1 . ol 'be armies and 
Nav,es of the Great P„" . 

PO f^'f t 1 i h on Gr -at Britain 
bom the Cen>us • f iS6t 
Population of the Princinal 
European Cities. 1 
Population and Sauare 

^w 9 ers.° f ““ P ^!p r a 6 . 


rriee of .ach vol. in cloth, 25 cents; both bound to¬ 
gether con,a,n, the Flags of all the Commercial Nations 
printed in colors—price 50 cents. 

A Liberal discount by the hundred. Address 

FOWLER AND WEL LS, 808 Broadway, N. T . 

Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to nroonm 
advertised in our Journals, by femittmg , h any book 
of the price of the book in money «r !LtL?2 
have it promptly forwarm-d by mail, Free of Wl]1 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS 1 

308 Broadway, New York. ( 
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THE HT6IEHI3 TEACHER XSentpiepai states or Canada. ^ 


AND 

WATElt-CURE JOURNAL. 

Twenty-Four Quarto Pages, Monthiy. 

For reasons more fully set forth in our ed itorial columns, 
the Water-Cure Journal will hereafter be known as 



THE AMERICAN 

PHREN9L0GIGAL JOURNAL 


I 


LIFE 


AND 

ILLUSTRATED. 


The Hygienic Teacher \ 

AND $ 

WATER- CURE JOURN AL, 

Under which name it will continue to advocate the same I; 
principles that it has heretofore done. 

The Hygienic Teacher should be read in every family, $ 
because 

It will advocate the only possible basis for the enduring ^ 
prosperity and impr -vement of the Human Race. 

It will teach the Sick how to recover Health. 

Ii wbl roach those In Health how to avoid Disease. s 
It. w 11 untold the true science of Human Lift*. 

It w«ll explain the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It wilt enable yon to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It will enable you in most cases to be your own Pny- 
sician. „ .. . 

Its doctrines will promote Temperance in all things, 
it *ill tend to the correction ot sill Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society will be in all respects Reforma- 

l ' I is teachings will benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be giveu to persons in any con¬ 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words : 




Preserve Your Health. 

To Get Rich. Preserve Your Health. 

To Enjoy Animal L'fe. Preserve Your Health. 

To Do Good. Preserve Your Health. 

To Acvilre Knowledge. Preserve Your Health. 

To Atiuiii Eminence. Preserve Your Health. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenologv. illustrated.. $1 25 

Constitution of Man. By George Combe . 67 

Defence of Phrenology. Bv Boardman. £7 

Education Complete. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 

Education, founded on the Nature of Man. 87 

Lessons on Phrenology and Physiology. 1 25 

Marriage, iis History and Philosophy. 75 

Memory and Sklf-Improvfment. 81 

Mental Science, Weaver’s Lectures on. 87 

PnRENOLOGY PROVED AND ILLUSTRATED. 1 25 

Self-Culture and Perfection of Character.... 87 

Self-Instructor in Phrenology. New Edition.. 50 

Works of Gall on Phrenology. 5 vols. 7 00 

WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 

Children: their Hydropathic Management. 1 25 

Cholera : its Causes Prevention, and Cure. 80 

Consumption ; i's Causes and Proper Tr^a'ment... 87 
Cook Book, Hvdropath'C. Ful of good Receipts.. 87 

Diptheria. By R. T. Trail, M.D. 1 25 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, Johnson’s... 1 50 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia. By Dr. Trail. 3 00 

Hydropathy; or, Water-Cure. By I)r. Shew. 1 25 

Philosophy of Water-Cure, clearly expounded.. 30 

Practice of Water-Cure, briefly explained. 30 

Results of Hydropathy, its advantages shown... 87 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. Dr. Gully- 1 50 

Water-Cure for the Million. By Dr. Trail. 20 


Lot, then, the Pr- serva ion of Health be the great con- j Water . Ccre 1N Ev>ry Known Disease . 87 


corn, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
forniutinn relative to the Laws of Life ami Health, as 
THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

I u lithe true nature of dmouso will be fully and rationally 
explained, and one of lui principal object* will bo to tench 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

Hut a* some from hereditary nfibtdlona or aupposed una¬ 
voidable eftu hi do tod enjoy IiomIiIi, one department of the 
Tea* nun will be devoted to wriioba relative in Ihc Ircut- 
rneiito iluemna, uliuroynu may le.ru 

HOW TO HEUOVER LOST HEALTH. 


87 


87 


Water-Cure Manual, giving brief directions 

WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

Combe's Physiology. The very best.. 

Digestion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. SO 

J Family Gymnasium. Fully Illustrated. 1 S5 

Family Dentist, and instructive. 

Food anw 1'ier. A standard work of reference.,.. 
Fruits and Fabuucsa the Proper FvmxI of Man. 
Hwaipmav Dksobny ; its Laws and Fact*........ 

Infancy \ or, Management of Chthlwu...s....... 

Natural Laws of Man. R> Apuraheim.. 

1'im.oaouuv of Amhum* History. Dr Graham ... 


s. 

I 


Tint HvtHNNin rpafiRiMt wl 
aubjeels e nu mutt wilh DM, Exurulin, Hunting, OUmuit- 
,u* a , Veulilmiun, iDwIlmga, f'lnthmg, itooupaltuit, etc. > 
UvdMjulhv will be fully utiplwlnedi and bs MppUeuthm to ! 
all known ilLeases pobded uMt 

U you are sink, aud desire |o bo w ell, 

Ueod |lM> ll) 4loulo Tt'IU'Ut'tS 

If ym\ are well, a d dos Ife le avoid disease, 
tl« nil l He llygb alt' IVarluv, 

It yon would knew the iruu ardvmee of Human l it’w, 

It end tHe lly|Uad«' 'IViuhrt. 

It you vfeuld learn llm HvJwfhUD efloets ol' Drugs, 

Uvott the ll^bale IVarlur. 

it yon would wndeM ovd tne eonddums of Health, 
tbad lire llygleoie IViulu v, 

D wv * desire losit peu»o woh the sew Hma of a Fhyatoiau, 

Uvsul tHe Ityttleivle 'IVevUets 

Hut while the Hwifmo Vexvmea ta intended to 
ttev; principally of disease. in nature, eawae. efiXvf, and 
revevd , d columns will he iuh rspv'racd wdh auefe mu*oeh 
Uueo-44. outer as will make d 

Y alvv aV. e *nd AvVeptuble to AU. 

7* fern* w ill raakh u> to tarnish mneh valuable 

res. uAA'.ic*. oe fr\sm the wed •cal department, 

TRRXS. IN' ADVAHfcX; 

8\* r’-- O.’f 1 ' Dae Year .,.... _yt oo 

* \V.' -S :*• A.-dlessee, if i.‘> red-. S <V 

> <V^VSv ~ * * ...f# 

: < sv sxi to the of the Ctal\ if 

•.8fS$Ntd ........... . ....... ......... .... h 

A i. tfcx a yea? fe* each sotarrih** in the Ktritxsh 
iv &.*•-* to 7^ srecw seat tfeee. 

FOWLED AND WELLS. 

3»i<8 ftmdny, Near 

8sOj 4 f c .'UjT W Lose aid ©w iwats: Ctow.'iar- 


duMily present »ll the j Huvsiology, Auim d and MonfaV Idnsira-ed.-... 


87 

I 45 

1 & 

87 

8T 
*> 
4 vn 

At 

\ & 
87 


8 i 


Sower ano TVuvfk vtf Ufy. Louis v\wnaro 
Tun SotENoa of Human Ura. Hy Dr. Graham 
Tu» 8 w nwau Mov kmkn^Cu an. Hv Dr. 1\\ hur.., 

Y wuiiTA win Divan dbousaod and approvesl 

M hSNEKISM PSY » UOLi>GY. 

Fveovhuhl 1‘syvuovooy. Hvst work on the snhlhxd 

Faso n a vion \ or the Pldh^oohy of Charming. 

Iouraux of Ml>mfkvsm axv^ lSk\ouovoGY. v\m^defe 
Mav Rvuosm, or, the \ uiv\r>o Without .. ... 

PuhosvXFUX of Mvmifvhsm Hy Dr J HoseelXwls 
l*au uovooy i or, the Seiemm of the 8oul. ... 

MISOEU AN V 01?A 

drua ANn .Vuv» for \ o no Woufn tLawt \Y<wk.. 

Dr VAX's IVuwas \ sw, a GlatVsie Whlnd I ho Soeaea 
Domrsvvo dNvuxvai a Manual of S ,vk Hwshaudry 
Fauvv AVvtvaa vxia auf Mvvvvon. Hand 
Hvn vm Thw Ahh hRFssauA \ xs'tures, \ddios*oa, eto 
Hone fou avv i the Graved Wall Mvvlo sd Huihtuvft- 
Horn* v\n IWves voa vnv Yon no. Kev Mu \Y .avve 
How xo \V >i,vvai a l v sAet Manual of v\wutw'mn,\u , 
ttow to Vava i a INs'k, « Ma.sna w Wsuxn mxa.wm . 

How vv Hea vy f ^ a ISvkor Manual vd v F'.spxoviio 
How vo vwv HvxwRSAi Manual of I'.a^uvval Afa rw 
H vno H,nvn% voa Howe Hrvmo'. l>,ed 
luMoavvvvvx Tao mfuvnAv Hh 

AvYINO ANO \\ VMlNxU H uue Feomwuv V^W>i^Afod 

Tua Faam ^ a Manual of Dfaotieat A^wattuee. 

Tar G vaofn i w ith VjfcMs of' kVaeua amt 8hrahs 
fht Uov^va ; a Manual of Kara! XrYhttoxduie, ...... 

Hr aaa M xsfauv lu oue tar^e >\d. HtU'fmted 
Wxyaojp Iaff; Kiski Way and Xtroa* Way ..... 

The aKxee bat % powbwv of ,nat ymhfcatte**. 

8-fr. .s fee a eemaiyuag a havl osA 

ffVwuaAJ>Arvoii, 

FDWL% K A WELLS. $*> > Tortr 
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With the July Number. 1862, will be commenced the 
TniRTY Sixth Volume of the American Phrenological 
Journal. It contains 

TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES MONTHLY. 
The Thirty-Sixth Volume of the American Phre¬ 
nological Journal will open with several 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 

in addition to those which have alreudy rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 

PHRENOLOGY 

will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pnrenolo^ists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of thi Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 

in tbeir connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but p«»pul;irly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “ A tovjid mind in a healthy body,” beiDg kept 
constantly in view. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relaiion to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 

MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constrnciiveness, the 
various ruecban cU arts wUl be encouraged, new inven¬ 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited eugravings. 

EDUCATION 

Win oocnur taefr r v^Hiiy ttw t k 1 Tr umvinm 

and Srlf'CVVuJAx and Just that kind of knowledge which 

the patent ne- da at the discharge of his or her duties, will 
he hbera^y imparted. Tus Torso, also, will find the 
Joravxi a friend and ft^tcr father, to encourage them in 
v rxut\ shvetsi them ftvm vice, and prepare them for use¬ 
fulness amt tu tiltex 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Sketches. R. views. I Wiry, Varieties. ete M will help to 
makeup what is aehuewledged by our cotemporarleato 
; he one of the Best l\^>u\ar Journal* in the World. 

RNGR AVISOS, 

mnhraciiui i^raitSk aetma's vb w s, machinery, etc,, more 
numerous ami beautiful than heretofore ptwnied, will 
commend the neu v .aurne to all readers of good tasie. 

ALL TIUSS ATTR ACTIONS, 

in e,mneetioa with the lar^e amonni ot reading mauer 
nhtvh we amt the extremely h>w jwice of out 

Jouun n. xrn^ht to msure us at Vast. 

Yim 1HGUSAND 

suh^Mthere the ftw dooming v^urne. Shall w e not bare 
them 7 V liw by each rvaxicr w iii jMvvuie Uumh. 

CtHR VKitHSMI AND CvVWORKERS- 

aH peta.in 'lUtereebeA iu IHmr —are invited to 

tu the 1 ~ 


? {NuTA .V J OV X NJkL. 


TRsms, 

shl 


XX ADVANCE; 

rthbf, DueTeur 

^ aisi'-osse#. ti 


C M.ssih’X. iW 1 <-ar ... - s . 

t \'y^ .\y .. .—. *• ‘ ‘ 

8> x\v- os v ' ^ * v ■. j,' ” 

t , s * s>.l eue to ef the 1 -.aK 

..........xn"'""-"""""'"" 

Vdd si;v ,v>r. a y*c -t s t. Necc*.Nec ?r. 

to «•« 

^ EL LS. 

.New Y.*c* 

Agents aeautod r-vvnywhere s*Y ew yi»>diofciro.r». 
8^4 for cwjr M hotosa** tm sunA CSnwdK. 

























































